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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 
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Fully Coated Printing Papers 


Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 


Ni W this year, Serefroa?™ printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Seredroa’ papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 
rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. Serefroa? papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell! But that’s 
not all 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at no sacrifice of quality by specifying Lerefreal papers 
because Serelcoal provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary pape r. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
step-up to Serelvoat quality paper at little, if any, 


extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing . » » Write Kimberly-Clark for 
proots of print dresultson Sevelcoal 
papers—results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 


You'll agree, these new-type papers 
Made super- smooth by a new: 


do most for the money! They are coating process for 


available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


PrRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Estoblis . NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK ~ 122 East 42nd Street Te. (Ne : venue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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Get Your Quota of Pleasure With 
This Whiskey of the “Flavor Years” 


x 


When it’s time to ‘take it easy”... after that tough 
prospect has finally been signed, or that steep sales 
quota is in the bag... treat yourself to the whiskey that 
hits a new high for taste enjoyment... ANCIENT AGE. 


Aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most whis- 
kies.. . mellowed at leisure by these extra ‘‘Flavor ' 
Years”... ANCIENT AGE makes the most grand and 
glorious highball or cocktail that ever graced a glass. 


Try it today! 
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THE WHISKEY OF THE “FLAVOR YEARS” 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 90 proof. 
The straight whiskies 
in this product are 8 


YEARS OLD. 


? Z Whiskey 


( Yoo avutlille a e YOO tl 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


Ghost 


Writing Business 


A person who is successful in almost any field of endeavor is 
constantly called upon to tell how he got that way, either in 
articles or speeches. Such demands can be pretty much of a 
headache to an inarticulate porson, or one who doesn't like to talk 
or write about himself, or who was never trained to express him- 
self in writing. That's why Michelson’s Ghost Writers Service, 
of New York City, has such a large and representative clientele. 


Ghost writing is an old and honored profession, according to 
S. J. Michelson, director of the service. Julius Caesar had a ghost 
named Hirtius. In Plutarch’s it is said that Demosthenes 
wrote speeches for politicians of his day, for pay. There are 
many who believe that most of Washington's Farewell Address 
was written by Alexander Hamilton 


Lives” 


The Michelson Service has a staff of four; branches in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Atlanta and Ithaca; and 200 reserve writers 
on call for special jobs. It accepts no jobs on speculation, charges 
from one to three cents a word, and does not undertake to market 
manuscripts—though clients are sometimes given advice about 
possible markets for their ghosted output. The staff does quite 
i bit of work in the medical, scientific and dental fields, scientists, 
presumably, being likely to lack the time or facility with words 
needed to fill the literary demands made upon them. Mr. Michel- 
son himself once planned to study medicine and he took some 
science courses at the College of the City of New York. His 
ghosting career began in his college days, when he used to write 
papers for fellow students. His service is still advertised in half 
a dozen or more leading college papers 


Articles ghosted by Mr. Michelson’s writers have appeared in 
Collier's, Hygeia, various women’s magazines, and in dozens of 
trade and technical, medical and professional journals. During 
the recent political campaign, there were many orders for political 
articles. (But Mr. Michelson is not related to Charley Michelson, 
famous ghost writer down Washington way.) 


There's plenty of variety in the Service's assignments. Their 
exact mature is confidential, as is the identity of clients; but this 
is a list of recent jobs: 

An article on television. 

An article on the strategic importance of the Panama Canal. 


A farewell address for a teacher, “given at the end of 30 years 
of faithful service.” 


An article on the political set-up of a large city. 
A promotional letter for a manufacturer of artificial flowers. 
An article on socialized medicine 


A speech for an elevator operator to make at a wedding, at 
which he was best man. 


An article on the Boys’ Club of New York. 
Comparison of the methods of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 


An article, for a physician, “a pathological study of icterus, a 
form of jaundice.”’ 


A business letter soliciting customers for a gymnasium. 
An essay on Horace Walpole 


The only job Mr. Michelson remembers doing gratis was for a 
telephone operator. She called up and said she had $1.50 to 


spend, and wanted for it a letter of thanks to her fellow-workers 
for a box of candy and greeting cards they had sent her during 
an illness. When told this fee was too small, she said, “By 
that’s about what they spent on me.’ In the face of such logic, 


Ghost Michelson weakened and wrote the letter without a fee 
Most orders are matter-of-fact: 5,000 words on a certain subject 
a ten-minute speech, a paper to read at a forum, etc. 


Mr. Michelson and his associates have no pride of authorship 
and are not interested in getting credit for their writings. Cop. 
versely, they don’t see why anyone should hesitate to utilize the 
services of a ghost. “When a man earns enough money to suc. 
ceed in his field and wants to use some of that money to buy the 
services—the knowledge and efforts—of another, to render an 
articulate expression of his ideas, he is justified in doing so, 
Though dealing in intangibles he pays for the speech or article; 
he owns it—and st is his. Buying an article is not unlike buying 
the services of an assistant or well-trained secretary capable of 
writing letters to be signed by a busy executive.’’ 


This was recognized as long as 52 years ago, says Mr. Michel. 
son. In the January 6, 1889, issue of the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
term “ghost” was used to refer to ‘one who secretly does work 
for another, the latter taking the credit.”’ 


Poinsettia Dolls 


Where Gracie Jean Hopper was working at a hotel in Charles- 
ton, S. C., ten years ago she often heard tourists wish they could 
buy Mammy dolls. So her mother, Mrs. Annie Kate Feeney, 
began turning out dolls of this kind, using black stockings over 
nipple and clothespin foundations, and embroidering the faces. 
Her daughter sold them at once and brought in orders for more. 
Soon Mrs. Feeney was creating other character dolls, copying them 
from Negro types she saw about her. 


For five years Mrs. Feeney’s doll business grew slowly, and 
she was aided only by her son, who had been invalided in the 
World War. A stickler for accuracy, he did much of the research 
necessary for authenticity, and he also helped make the accessories 
needed for various kinds of dolls. When she decided to add a 
Spanish doll to the line, he studied the costumes worn in various 
regions of Spain and decided his mother should concentrate on 
dolls wearing the traditional costumes of Valencia. Eventually 
Mrs. Hopper gave up hotel work, and the family began to devote 
all its time to the doll business. 


Three years ago the family began to sell the dolls at whole- 
sale. They now have 14 outlets. in addition to a retail shop and 
headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla. The business is known as 
Poinsettia Dolls, both the mame and the doll characters being 
protected by governmental registration. 


To her daughter's dismay, Mrs. Feeney refused for a long time 
to employ help, even though it prevented expansion of the bust- 
Then she consented to let others 
Mrs. Hopper does some 


ness until a short time ago. 


help only in sewing the dolls’ costumes. 


At extreme right, The Old Man with Young Ideas and Aunt 
Sue, bringing home the white folks’ washing. Behind the 
counter, the creators of all the dolls. 
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MILLION 


Answers to 
f Marketing Questions 


101 Products 
—number and per 
cent of families using 
each product. 


Brand Preference 
—by per cent and 
number of families 
using each brand in 
each of past 4 years. 


Volume of Consumption 
—market total and 
family average. 


NEW — 
Product Usage 
by Income Groups 
—per cent of families 
using each commodity in 

four income groups. 


Place of Purchase 


—of grocery prod- 
: ucts, cosmetics, toi- 
letries, drug products. 


Dealer Distribution 


—per cent of stores 
handling each brand. 


Typical Products 


Baby food, baked beans, 
baking powder, bran 
products, bleaching fluid, 
. bread, breakfast foods, 
canned milk, catsup, 
cheese, chop suey, cof- 
tee, cookies, crackers, 
; desserts, dog food, dry 
soup mixes, flour, fresh 
frosted foods, lard, mac- 
aroni, meats, canned 
fruits, peanut butter, 
peas, prunes, vegetable 
shortening, soaps and 
cleansers, canned soup, 
Syrup, tea, toilet paper, 
tuna fish, vegetable 
Juice, water softeners. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIP 
MENT — Phonographs 
and records, portable 
and home radios, wash- 
ing machines 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
—Cigarettes, cigars, to- 


acco, pipes, women 
smoking. 


TOILETRIES — Dentri- 
tices, mouth wash, safety 
razors and blades, sham- 
Poos, shaving cream. __ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


qewttled, canned and 
pe sa beer, ownership 
of dogs, electric shavers. 


GOLD MINE of FACTS 


in the NEWEST and OLDEST Consumer Survey 


| ease the eighteenth time since 1922, the annual Milwaukee Journal 
Consumer Analysis gives the answers on how Greater Milwaukee 
divides its buying among commodities, brands and stores. This contin- 
uing survey is the oldest of its kind in America. . . accurate because of 
eighteen years’ experience and proven methods... and packed with new 
facts on consumer buying for 1941. 


The Consumer Analysis and its history of sales on hundreds of com- 
modities puts Milwaukee in a class by itself as a marketing laboratory. 
For in no other market is there comparable information on the trend of 
popularity for so many products and brands. 


Scores of manufacturers have made profitable use of this information 
in organizing test campaigns, adjusting advertising and sales plans to 
fit the sales potentials, the competitive situation, dealer set-up, and buy- 
ing preferences. Write our General Advertising Department for a copy. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
SIT FIRST BY MERITI< 


HOUSTON 


7 place to get volume sales f \ 
is in a volume market. pif 


Houston is the volume market 


of the South, topping all other in RETAIL 


Southern cities in retail sales, SALES in 
as the figures below, from the 1940 


1940 census, show. 


THE 10 LEADING SOUTHERN CITIES IN 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES: 1940 U. S. CENSUS 


Ist HOUSTON ... .$193,965,000 
2nd Dallas ....... 172,904,000 
3rd Atlanta ...... 172,279,000 
4th New Orleans... 157,062,000 
5th Memphis ..... 135,486,000 
6th Louisville ..... 131,004,000 
7th Richmond ..... 108,306,000 
8th Miami ....... 103,215,000 
9th San Antonio... 103,028,000 
10th Birmingham ... 100,136,000 


The Chronicle SELLS Houston—Second 
Fastest Growing United States Big City 


Only one other big city,, Washington, grew faster than 
Houston during the decade of 1930 to 1940. Houston 
grew 32% in population—-but The Chronicle grew 
69% in daily City Circulation during this same period. 
Think! The Chronicle’s circulation growth more than 
doubled the city’s population growth! And—The 
Chronicle has been the Houston leader in circulation 


THETOUSTOMCHRONIGIE 


First in Circulation and Advertising for Over a Quarter Century 


k. W. McCarthy The Branham Company 


National Advertising Manager National Representative 


TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


that fish. 


| of the sewing and doll-making, but devotes much of her time » 
| the retail business in St. Augustine, and to mail and clerical work. 


In addition to the Mammy dolls with which the busines 
started, there are now a whole string of characters, real People tc 
| Mrs. Feeney and her daughter, though only dolls to others. Ther 

are two washerwomen: Aunt Sue, who does her white folks’ wash. 
ing at home and totes it under her arm, wearing a red and white 
bandana on her head, and is never seen without her big black 
| umbrella; and Aunt Ca'line, who washes in the yard of the By 

House, but brings her own washboard from home. Then there’ 

Uncle Alec, just back from fishin’, with a battered straw hat, his 

pole with a fish on the end, and a bundle of firewood for frying 
Another character is the chicken-fancier—a knock-kneg 
darky with his bent walking stick, and a Rhode Island Red unde 
his arm. Uncle Ned, the Old Man With Young Ideas, has patches 


on his light blue-and-white checked pants, but he’s going courting 


and he wears his hat at a rakish angle and carries a bouquet. Dig 
nified Parson Jones wears a tall hat and a swallow-tail cou @ 
There’s even a convict in striped clothes, with a ball and chain: | 


| or, to be exact, two convicts, the lifer and the short-termer, dis 
tinguishable to the initiated by their proper chain gear. 


| report, calmly advertises that it represents “a number of leading 


Rounding up the material for the dolls’ clothes is quite a task 
Patterns of the fabrics must be the sort that Charleston darkies 
| really do wear, but the design must be of small scale, so as not t 
dwarf the dolls. Mrs. Hopper does much of the sleuthing. She 
| recently discovered a windfall, in an old New York millinen 
shop, whose stock included a quantity of braids from 50 to & 
years old. Another prize was a stock of small-sized imported 
dolls’ eyes and some real jet. 


Mrs. Feeney embroiders the faces of the dolls and sometimes 
she herself is surprised at the facial expressions she turns out 
The dolls have flexible, wired arms, and all can stand up. A 
large proportion are bought by collectors. 


In the stock room behind the shop in St. Augustine, there are 

| stacks of aprons and costumes for each character, and jar after jat 

| of accessories. For example, there’s a jar of the tiny camphor 

| twigs used for firewood for Uncle Al's fish-fry. (Camphorwood 
was selected because it does not deteriorate nor attract insects.) 

| Another jar has in it proper rims, for the ‘specs’ of some 0 

| the dolls. Then there's a jar full of dustpans, for Magnolia, the 
housemaid. In another there are felt hats for Prissy, the little 
Negro girl. Still another is full of washboards for Aunt Ca'line 
All these accessories are made by hand. 


Alf’s °Oles Are Working 


Among other kinds of spirit prevailing in England, let's nv 
| forget the old selling spirit. It's there! Take, for example, Alfrec 
| Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England. In current issues of The 
lron Age, New York, this British selling agency, with a list of 
offices and showrooms that sounds like last night's bomb-raid 


United States makers of machine tools,” etc., and “can undertake 


additional agencies.” 


Well, Alfred Herbert can’t guarantee 3 


| any of his several offices will be extant tomorrow; but like Gr 


toonist Bruce Bairnsfather’s “Alf,” he probably can always find é 


| ‘better ‘ole” if necessary. Bad aim to Adolph, Alf! 


Advertisement from 
The Iron Age in 
which British sales 
agency says it’s 
still there—and 
selling! 


Alfred Herbert Ltd 


Coventry, England 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS AT— 
LONDON, COVENTRY. GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM SHEF- 
FIELD, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, SY UNEY MEL- 
BOURNE, OSAKA, TOKIO, BUENOS 
AIRES. Representing a number of lead- 
ing United States makers of machine 
tools and workshop equipment can U™ 
dertake additional agencies. Resident 
representation in the United States 
R. A. Smith, co W. P. Neth Co. “4 
Whitehall St., New York 
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A NEW ADVERTISING “PACKAGE” 


Any advertiser who has experienced the sales lift that comes 
from product or package improvement will recognize an 
equally potent contribution in The American Magazine’s 
exclusive new advertising creations. Here's a series of space 
units new in size and shape... offering brand new layout 
possibilities ... with the opportunity for substantial in- 
creases in noting and reading. Leading are 
using these new forms to pace the advertising 
and point-of-sale promotion of a 
variety of nationally advertised products 


advertisers 


wide 


M 


THE 


HRILLS, DRAMA, PUNCH— 
breathless minute after minute 
of it! 

Wrap that between covers...then 
you'll see why the matchless variety 
of The American Magazine draws 
each reader of this magazine to it, 
not once or twice, but ten times a 
month for a total of 8 hours’ read- 
ing time. 

And mark this—The American 
Magazine's audience numbers 2% 
million families...the kind that pay 
25c for their favorite magazine. 

Prosperous people, obviously. 
Yet not expensive company—ad- 
vertisements in The AmericanMaga- 
zine hobnob with these readers a 
full 8 hours a month (centuries, as 
the life of an ad goes!) for as little 
as it costs to reach less opulent 
readers of less avidly read magazines. 

Read the May issue of The Amer- 
ican Magazine. Then let us tell you 
of the eye-opening advertising facts 
about it. The Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


American 


MAGAZINE 


A CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLICATION 


FAMILIES 
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Lyons-Magnus, Inc., San Francisco calculators are c ern 0 s wm 
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General ing his back after an endless numbe 
See Who's Joined the Sales Department: The Weather Man!............... 35 of thick letters from the Department 
By James H. Collins of Commerce and the U. S. Censu 
Shomificomt Toemds oo... ciccsccsceccs lee ee ae Bureau—but the people involved in 
make-up on SALES MANAGEMENT’ 
Man Power Problems biggest edition of its biggest feature 
Where Do Sales Managers Come From? - en ee eee of the year are still in a state of mil 
By H. H. Maynard, Professor of Marketing, The Ohio State University insanity. 
* * * 
Product Design 1 
Designing to Sell a «6 . Readers who have tested their 
‘Marketing I.Q.”’ on the quizzes pub 
Sales Aids lished in the March 1 and 15 issues 4 
General Mills Slide Film Puts Over a Difficult High Quality Story equals Uae probably know already thet the 4 
; P Survey of Buying Power contain 
Sales Policy surprises aplenty. The 1940 Census t 
Branded & Advertised Wallpapers Pull United Out of Red Ink ..... . 18 figures upset a few markets sm 
Based on an interview with William H. Yates, Vice-President, carts - . and show he tl 
United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., Chicago more to have been righted and gen 
Sales Policies That Spark America’s Largest Mail Order Publishing Business ; 16 erously reloaded in the decade sint 1 
Based on an interview by James R. Daniels with Harry Scherman, 1930. : 
President, Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., New York * * # 
We Begged for Brickbats from Our Dealers,’ Says Kelvinator . . eee ee : ; ad i r 
Based on an interview with Frank R. Pierce. General Sales Manager, Vernal Note: The mail is filed 
Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit . these days, with trust:ng notes from : 
school-of-business-and-commerce se BI 
Departments and Services iors who believe that SALES MAW 
Advertising Campaigns 20 AGEMENT will furnish most of the 
Comment piedits Sk 8? data for their too-long-delayed theses 
Current Effective Buying Income utaiw Siac Cone And = other telephone call . ; 
bay: gins “I'm a student at New Yor 
Letters iis ; 60 University (or Columbia or Fordham 
Media .- 72 or CCNY) and I’m writing . 
News Reel 17 SM is more than willing to be @ 
Sales Letter Round Table “0 part-time pedagogue—but if you't 
Sales Management High-Spot Cities 66 just told your son to ‘‘write to SALE 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales Ratings 10 MANAGEMENT, for the Reny = 
Scratch-Pad 3) heaven call him off until after Apa 
The Human Side 2 ” A. R. Hass 
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“CAN'T YOU FORGET 
THAT IOWA STATION?” 


@ Having been in the radio business for seven- 


teen years, we're not so ingenuous as to think 
that “distance fans” are very important to any 
station. But WHO gets so many letters from 
regular listeners in far-off spots that we’re al most 


inclined to draw some conclusions! 


For instance, referring to our late-evening news- 


cast, a family in Caredo, West Virginia, writes 
“We hope... WHO... will continue to be our 


lullaby every night as long as we both live.” 


A couple in Saskatchewan, Canada, says “we 
usually make it our bed-time story” .. . Every 
week, we receive letters from almost every State 


in the Union. 


What this proves, to our minds, is that since 
WHO gives you the power to climb distant 
mountains, it certainly gives you the power to 
romp in high gear over the hills and dales of 


lowa plus! 


Write us for a recent mail map—or just ask 


Free & Peters! 


jor IOWA PLUS! 


DES MOINES . . . 50,000 WATTS 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman | 


THE LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 
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I: a wonderful thing to be pushed 


around .. . by the right people. 


Take housewives, for example. When they 
push your product around in their grocery 
chariots and out the front doors of super- 
markets, you are getting the stuff that 
smashes sales quotas and makes extra 


dividends. 


But to get this kind of pushing you have 
first got to do the right kind of pushing 
onan increasingly important fellow whom 
we still call the grocer. Say what we may, 


he is the chap who decides .. . 

whether to display your product or not... 
where to display it... 

how much shelf space to give it... 

and what kind of a break to give to your 


competitors. 


The display you get (or don’t get) has a 
tremendous bearing on your sales in self- 
service stores. There just aren’t many 
salespeople around in the grocery depart- 
ments of supermarkets anymore. Display 
does an enormous amount of the selling. 
If you get good display, you sell in a big 
way. If you get poor display or no display 


you just don’t cash in on supermarket 
trafic, 


© 
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68 000 pigeest 


APRIL 


With so much at stake you want real cover- 
age of the big self-service markets in this 
country. You want the kind of coverage 
you can get only with The Progressive 
Grocer. This one vital magazine with a 
total circulation of more than 75,000—by 
far the greatest in the entire food trade— 
reaches all the big volume food markets 
— independents and local chains — both 
service and self-service. It reaches the ex- 


ecutives and buyers who control the mer- 


MMU? 


| - 


chandising operations of all food chains. 
More than that — it gives you a valuable 
extra with coverage of the important 
wholesalers who greatly influence the 
products and brands that are sold by 


hundreds of thousands of smaller stores. 


No wonder more than 200 food manufac- 
turers use The Progressive Grocer year in 
year out as the backbone of their adver- 


tising to the food trade. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


BUTTERICK BLDG., NEW YORK * MALLERS BLDG., CHICAGO * HOBART BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revartive Sates OutLtook Ratinc 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
**kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 
NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %%& may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preeeding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another indaostry which is marked *kkkk*. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
is given greatest weight. 


Sales Sales , Sales | Sales 
Prospect} Prospect | Prospect | Prospect 
for for | for | for 
Apr.. Next Apr., | Next 
May 12 | May | 12 
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ee, a kkkk | kkk Machine Tools ........ FOI | totetoikk 
Air Conditioning ..... KKKKK | kkKK | Machinery (Agr'l) KHKK | tik 
Airline Travel ........| wkkK | kkk Machinery (Ind’l) FOI | totckik 
Aiveraft Gales ........ KIKIK | KIKIK Meats oo... xk **k 
Automobile Sales ..... thik kkk =Metal Containers ..... wee wiek 
Automobile Tires ..... kkk kkk |) Metals (Non-Ferrous).| *®*®** | toktekek 
Baking (General) .... x | * Motion Picture Receipts **** kek 
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ES pl allele et aa * | * Musical Instruments kkk kkk 
Building & Materials. . aataied kkkkk (Office Equipment ..... wk kk 
Candy & Chewing Gum * * Oil (Cooking) ....... * * 
Canned Fruits and pe take ike chinkt TOIT tolciek 
Vegetables ......... kk | oe Paper (Newsprint) FOI | took 
rrr a | o* Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Mise.)  tetetetok | ttt || Container) ....... ,. ee tik 
I. icdccekcesen * | %*® |Photographic Supplies. **** | tekekex 
SS Sara eee nr a * OE re OO tottcink 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
men’s & Children’s). *&* tok Equipment ......... lehalel kkk 
Coal (Anthracite) kkk ie (EE, wixsrewiadeanes kkk 5 a ad 
Coal (Bituminous) tik | teks =| Railroad Equipment TORII tetetotck 
CN, ck 0S nna paw as we kek Railroads (Net Income) | ®®*®*® | teteteiek 
Cotton Textiles ....... kktkw | ttt | Refrigerators ......... ak *k 
Dairy Products ....... a. | weed ‘||Restaurants ........... TOK etek 
Department Stores .... *ke* took Rural Stores ......... kkk tokkk 
Diesel Engines ....... tote | dette Security Financing .... * * 
Drugs and Medicines... *+* rare Shipbuilding ......... FOI tetetetok 
Electrical Equipment RE. Winaueonstaaewns xk kkk 
Oe eee tot | totetoke || Silk Textiles ......... * oe 
Electrical Equipment DE aniinaeenicewaded ak * 
eee ek deed joett Drinks ......00¢0- x Rat 
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SS aS oe * | ea kkk tokk 
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PRR ae. toto | deictek || (Rayon, Nylon, ete.) to deodiink 
House Furnishings | Oe kK tdlokbcikk 
(Floor Coverings, Toothpaste and Mouth 
Furniture, Beds, etc.)) week | tke WHE Viki ccmeces 7 * 
Household Products \Toys and Games ...... toekk | otokokk 
(Kitchenware and Trailers (Autos) ...... tok ae 
Miscellaneous) ..... * * ‘Travel (Domestic) kkk | kkkk 
OE Qa: kk | we ||Travel (Sea) ......... * * 
Insurance (Life) ...... toto | Ci BENS veccccdeseccecs KeKKK | tok 
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Industrial Activity 
Exceeds 1929 Level; 
Biggest Still Ahead 


The first quarter of 1941 was the 
greatest such period of aggregate busi. 
ness activity in American economic 
history, exceeding even the more opti- 


mistic forecasts, such as those previ. ji 


ously expressed by SM’s Future Sale 
Ratings, Taking a cross-sectional meas. 
urement of all industry, this column's 
Board of Editors estimates the firs 


quarter rise at 25% over that of 1940, | 


To mention one division of general 
industry, manufacturers’ gross ship. 
ments in each of the past three months 
established consecutive records, with 
gains running up to more than 150% 
in some of the armament lines. 
Momentum of the current tremen. 
dous boom is increasing steadily as de. 


fense expenditures rise; already arma. | 


ment contracts honeycomb the entire 
American economic system, with onlj 
a very small percentage of the $30, 
000,000,000 appropriations, contract 
authorizations and proposed expendi. 
tures actually spent. Significant to the 
retailer, who in some instances is be- 
moaning the fact of his public shrink. 
ing through the military draft, is the 
fact that the coming heavy acceler 
tion in defense activity will bore an 
enormous hole in the unemployment 
pile down to the traditional hard core 
of unemployables. This not only has 
the implication of higher taxes and 


operating costs—but also more na | 


tional income, more prospects, more 
sales opportunity. 


How Will Individual Industries 


Be Affected? 


The materialization of a major 
boom is a fact containing no news 
to any wide-awake sales or advertising 
manager. His questions, rather, are: 
What will happen to the various indi- 
vidual industries? And the inevitable: 
Where can we make some money’ 
Price controls, priorities, taxes, chang: 
ing cost factors, the impact of subst 
tutes, speculative inventory accumula 
tion and other considerations compli- 
cate effective industrial analysis. All 
these factors will have varying - 
ew 


on individual industries, with 
likely to be affected in just the same 
way or to the same extent. Through 


its adjoining Future Sales Ratings, SM 
tries to make the figuring easier by 
forecasting the next quarter’s and next 
12 months’ relative prospects for ? 
industries. The ratings are constantly 
being checked by authorities in the 
dustries covered. 
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The most pampered audience 
youd ever expect to meet... 


We buy its clothes...snaffle its sniffles... 


round up its mules... oversee its children 


We don’t believe there’s another audience 
quite like WBT’s. Its extraordinary loy- 
alty to WBT (known to everyone in 
radio) hasn't just happened. It’s been 
well-earned, and is still earned by the 
sweat of many collective brows. 

No headline-seeking publicity depart- 
ment dreams up the services we render. 
There's little or no need to devise ways 
and means to keep WBT listeners happy. 
Sim ply by standing by our firm policy that 
no listener request is too small to be 
ignored or a listener problem too slight 
10 be overlooked, we stay plenty busy. 


We find their lost mules and name 


their children. They send us sample 
swatches, we buy their clothes. We even 
help guard their school children from 
colds . . . snaffling juvenile sniffles in the 
bud. We are nursemaid, adviser and 
friend. These and many more. 

What WBT... pioneer station of the 
South... has gained by catering to so 
many whims of its audience for 20 years 
is very apparent to WBT clients. WBT 
listeners have always been more than 
ordinarily responsive to sales messages... 
because they like and are loyal to WBT. 

That's why W BT broadcast advertisers 


are so successful in selling the Carolinas. 


W BT 50.000 WATTS + CHARLOTTE 


“'HRE STATION AMR AVUDIESRBHCE SB £ EL. F’ 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio 


AB 
Sales: New York + Chicago + Detroit ti: 


St. Louis - Los Angeles + San Francisco 


C t Effective Buying In 
(Estimated for 12 Months Ending May 31, 1941) 
Ratio of oe a Ratio of TY a 
Change Per Family Gain in aes Per Family Gain in 
State & Section (USA—100) Annual, 12 Millions of State & Section (USA—100) Annual, 12 Millions ef 
for 12 months months, thru Dollars over for 12 months months, thru Dollars over 
| ending May 31 May Year 1940 ending May 31 May Year 1940 
Maine....... : 92.7 $2,158 5.36 DelawGre....sceeccccccceeee = 101.9 2,900 a 7 
New Hampshire wai 95.8 2,019 6.29 EE eee 103.7 2,589 53.77 
Vermont.............. 97.2 2,275 5.33 i Sess cians? Salter 94.7 4,126 7.00 
Massachuseftts........ - 98.0 2,940 86.54 RT ee ae 102.2 1,769 46.77 
Rhode Island..................... : 99.1 2,645 11.17 ne 98.2 1,717 11.31 
Connecticut . ; 108.2 3,335 89.60 North Carolina......... 96.2 1,407 21.80 
South Carolina..... .............. 103.0 1,288 29.15 
New England.................... 100.1 . ‘ 
en . 2,047 ~emeaed er saleaetl 99.6 1,370 20.14 
New VOrh.......-.---cernseeernssee 97.2 2,945 159.45 SER OE 96.3 1,768 18.00 
Bio ccccnscticceiacentinicnions 103.8 2,751 119.12 : = cae SS 
Pennsylvanic....... ee 101.1 2,624 198.43 South Atlantic.................. 99.5 1,780 214.47 
99.6 1,043 11.11 
— ae 99.5 2,806 477.00 Arkanses sisson iaanidiaddeaeeaneinen 
ee 92.7 1,345 6.32 
ONIO.......--.-erereereeeeerenneenenres 163.3 2,471 201.87 Oklahoma..... Saliasecuetemamiaade 96.4 1,570 10.41 
Indiana.............. ses — 2,052 008.67 ei datieisisstetbiseients 96.2 1,721 28.58 
EE siihiadaii 101.3 2,472 183.02 | — : 
Michigait..............co--ce--0+-- 106.0 2,665 182.16 West South Central........ 95.8 1,530 56.42. 
Wisconsin............... = 103.7 2,237 74.17 Montana...... fin LE SON ee 102.0 2,227 10.00 
96.6 1,7 4.69 
East North Centrel........ 103.3 2,426 742.09 VAAN. noneee eee sseeeeenseeeetnnecees > ap bs roa 7 : : 
: 100.6 2.268 54.28 EEE Seer er , : 26 q 
Minnesota.............. ‘ : ' . Colorad 95.6 1,832 7.97 
99.9 2.016 45.11 ° iieanenessenstnerenteqsousnmnonss ' — 
towe....... aemenmene New Mexico...........cccc..ccece-ee 97.2 1,467 4.42 | | 
MISSOUR ceceeencesceeneeseemnernee| «9 | 1,852 =— BI ss caessseseiniadeshions 96.3 1,855 5.19 
North Dakota.n.cccccwrwen) 9761 — — — enmeaeannenmanEsea 102.9 2,100 8.26 
South Dakote...... i 99.6 1,710 5.26 iene 102.8 2,793 2.09 
OI i csccisnciemicedennniigniain 99.1 1,740 13.51 eA tS a aa ae an ane 
ON ae aes 99.2 | 1,630 23.52 I icictrccndinerstusevenaneh 98.3 1,938 46.88 ig 
: 99.9 } 
West North Central........ 99.4 1,913 185.02 EE ase 2,112 29.65 i 
| EE meee ieee 97.8 1,956 16.03 4 
Kentucky peencescoouncoesesocoocece cove 97.3 1,264 13.95 California 101.4 2,600 223.27 
oe REM 96.2 | 1.291 10.93 CO FOr... ee eeseeeessneeeenene i oe = ; 
0S TEESE 102.0 1,050 20.46 Pacific......... svvscom 100.5 2,432 268.95 i 
EAL ANT 92.7 773 6.14 United States.. ees 100.0 2,197 2,246.60 
East South Centrol......... 97.1 1,115 51.48 Relative 
, . . : ad 107.9 
See page 66 for complete list of High-Spot Cities Acteel 
Every state in the Union will show an income gain for the year month is 107.9. A state figure of 94.9, for example, signifies a 
ending May 31, and the national figure is up 7.9%. The first percentage gain smaller than the nation's. To find that state's 
column above, ‘Ratio of Change,"’ is a yardstick of relative gain or loss over its own previous year, multiply 94.9 by 107.9, 
change, with U. S. A. representing 100. At the end of the col- point off four places. The result, 102.4, means that the state is — 
umn appears the actual estimated national change, which this 2.4% better off, even though its gain is less than the nation's. 
— 
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How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Changes in Effective Buying Income As Against Same Period Last Year | 
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“HERE'S A NEW SLANT on getting our dealers to feature our products Get Your FREE Copy of 
in their handbills and broadsides—by furnishing them Mimeograph bb . . 9 
die-impressed stencils with our products already illustrated in them. Manufacturing Protits NOW! 


= It’s a really low-cost way to get extra promotion and dealer good will 
—just one of the many sales ideas in this new portfolio!” 


Already this new portfolio, ‘‘Manufacturing Prof- 
its,” has given many sales managers sound, usable 


ideas for increasing sales and cutting selling costs, 
with the Mimeograph duplicator as their first 
assistant. If you want to put these ideas to work 
for you and your company, write for your copy 
of this portfolio now! 


Send the coupon 


today for your 


“WE NEED TO GIVE OUR SALESMEN four things to get sales leadership 
in our field: sales information about our products, information about 
customers’ problems our products can solve, sales inspiration, and re- 
port forms to keep our men on their toes. This book shows how to do 
it more quickly and more economically with the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator. Let’s put these ideas and Mimeograph equipment to work forus!” 


copy of this 
free book! 


wots { Tae 


: | /\ \ A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. M-441 
| m e O g r | p [}\ \ 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


\|/ \ { RUSH me a copy of ‘Manufacturing Profits.” 
d | 
uplicator K~ pal 
re. + ME < 
, TITLE 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- - : 4 
mark of A, B. Dick Company, fa ee We , COMPANY... 


Chicago, registered in the U. S. ; G - Sei Fa 
Patent Office. tg yy STREET 
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BY THE MARK-—FOUR! 


’ By the mark—four!” .. . “By the mark 

three!” ...“ ‘mark—twain!”...The 
chanting of the leadsman in the bow 
of a Mississippi river boat told the 
pilot what changes were going on 
beneath the coffee-colored surface of 
the mighty river . . . told him what 
was shoal and what was channel... 
were passage was safe, and where 
the great, puffing side-wheeler might 


pile up belly deep in Mississippi mud. 


Better” — 55.2%. . . . “Same’ 
\ 


Vorse” — | 2 


_— ¢ 


12.5°. That is the 


Forrune Survey swinging the lead 
ind watching the shifting sands of 


public opinion, as the nation feels 


its way through the treacherous waters 


of our time. 


The above returns came in response 
to the question : “Do you think our 
chances of taking care of ourselves 
successfully (as a nation among 
nations) are better, worse, or about the 
same as a year ago?” 

Che fact that 55.2‘; report “better” 
isa hopeful sign. That it is a true esti- 
mate of the present attitude of the 
\merican people is demonstrated by 
the record of the Forrune Survey in 
predicting the outcome of the last two 
presidential elections: In 1936 the 
Fortune Survey estimated the popu- 


lar vote within 1% of the actual 


returns. In 1940 Fortune's predic 
tion was even closer — within 0.5%! 
... And in both elections Fortune's 
estimate was more accurate than an\ 
other pre-election forecast made. 
The Forrune Survey is not pti 
ma rily concerned with prediction, but 
with reporting. Nevertheless, its 
remarkable success in prediction is 
proof of the accuracy it can command 
in judging the hopes, fears, feelings 


and beliefs of 130 million people. 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1941: 


Back Comes the Boom Town 


DEFENSE IS BRINGING BACK THE BOOM TOWN, 
and the boom town to merchandising implies shifting 
markets, new sales Opportunities, new types and amounts 
of purchasing power, readjustments in sales policies, shift- 
ing of sales personnel, new distributors, emphasis upon 
new sales appeals in advertising and direct selling activities. 

The last time you went through Charlestown, Ind., you 
saw a village of 958 persons. Employment in Charlestown 
today is 22,000. Construction of the bag loading plant 
began last month and work on the powder plant is two 
months ahead of schedule. When the plants go into opera- 
tion, employment in the du Pont plant is expected to total 
7,000 and in Goodyear 3,500. 


* 


Bremerton, Wash., is another boom town. From 1930 
to 1940 population increased 50% to the new census figure 
of 15,134 — but in the last year it gained another 50%, 
and even that figure doesn’t include thousands of men who 
commute from Seattle day and night, a one-hour trip. Ferries 
now make 26 round trips daily. The government is build- 
ing two housing projects, one of 840 units, another of 600. 
The small city led the entire Pacific Northwest in con- 
struction permits during January. The Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, its one industry, employs 12,500 men and has a 
monthly payroll of $1,500,000. Its nine public schools do 
double duty now with two pupils to a seat in the daytime 
and operate double shifts for 2,700 vocational students at 


night. 
* 


The meaning of such changes was driven home force- 
fully the other day by L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager 
of the Flintkote Co., New York, in a talk before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. He revealed before the 
guests a likeness of that character of song and story and 
Sinclair Oil advertising, that venerable institution known 
as Big Boy Dinosaur.” Mr. Walter said, “He was great 
in his day but he has long since been the victim of his 
own wheel base. He demonstrated the utter futility and 
uselessness of mere size, then he went away to live forever 
in Our museums to be used as Exhibit A graphically to 
portray the unvarying truth that constant change is the law 
of life—and business. 

~ ‘Big Boy Dinosaur,’ once the mightiest animal on the 

earth, passed away because of his inability to adapt himself 
to changing conditions. Unless we, as merchandisers, are 
alert, aggressive, adaptable, aware of the changes taking 
place about us, and in step with this fast-moving world, 
We too, like ‘Big Boy,’ will pass into oblivion. For myself, 
I try to keep ‘Big Boy’ in my consciousness, both as a 
warning and as a signpost to help avoid the pitfalls he so 
classically and tragically exemplifies.” 
_ In his talk Mr. Walter went into the subject of problems 
brought about by increasing compulsory diversion of raw 
materials, skilled labor and factory capacity of the consumer 
industries in order to speed war orders, and said: 

The rationing of almost all metals for civilian use is 
in the offing, with aluminum and steel users most likely to 
be affected first. Manufacturers of appliances, autos, tooth- 
Paste and cosmetics are the most conspicuous of a host who 
face the problem of substitution in product and packag- 
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ing. . . . It should be noted that this defense saw cuts 
two ways: While the sales of aluminum kitchen ware de- 
crease, those of enamel ware and earthen ware will rise; 
more plastics will be used instead of metal in appliances; 
the shortage of walnut, owing to gunstock demand, serves 
to introduce cherry as a substitute wood for furniture finish- 
ing; carpet makers are already increasing their use of rayon 
mixtures; and so on 4d infinitum as substitute materials 
meet old and new market opportunities and needs.” 


* 


We again quote Mr. Walter: “From now on we shall 
probably make increasing use of all modern sales tools to 
sell ideas, to explain, to rehabilitate the American business 
system in the eyes of the American public, to tell the story 
of the vital part played by business in the defense efforts. 

“American industry has a couple of big jobs on hand, 
according to L. C. Morrow, editor of Factory Management 
and Maintenance. One is to make more and more defense 
equipment. The other is to tell the public it is doing so. 
These twin jobs of industry—DO AND TELL—are both 
of vital importance. 

“A promotional program embodying sound public rela- 
tions recognizes the basic wisdom of the saying: ‘Next to 
doing the right thing, the most important thing is to let 
the public know you are doing the right thing.’ ” 


Lend-Lease Bill Aids Farmers 


GRIPING AND GROUSING seem to be strangely absent 
from conventions of business men these days. SALES 
MANAGEMENT editors who have attended conventions in 
the last month or so were downright s‘artled by the almost 
complete absence of denunciations of ‘‘that fellow in the 
White House.” The effect, apparently, was almost as 


strange as a quiet night in London when there are no 


bombs dropping and no anti-aircraft guns barking. 

As Raymond Clapper puts it, “Until recently we heard 
business men screaming bitterly about New Deal measures. 
They were leading to regimentation or Communism or 
something. But today one reads in the annual report of 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of Gencral Motors, that 
He would have 
Business 


‘the government must do some things.’ 
shuddered to think of them a year or two ago. 
men are accepting the intervention of the government on 
a scale that a year ago would have been regarded as in- 
tolerable. 


That is what the necessity of the situation 1s 
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I | Monthly Income of All the People | 
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. ~ CASH FARM INCOME, INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING GOVERNMENT _/ | 
> Pp __ PAYMENTS, 1940 AS PERCENTAGE OF 1939 t 


36981 BUREAU AGR TURAL ECONOMICS 


“Spendable” income of farmers last year was about 13% less 

than 1929—but prices of goods the farmer buys were down 

21%. From this the Midwest Farm Paper Unit concludes that 

farmers were able to buy about 9% more units of goods than 
in the peak year of industrial prosperity. 


bringing about. Sacrifices of privileges also are being 
asked of labor, but whenever that is suggested labor puts 
up a terrific cry that its rights are being infringed.” 

That the American production machine could step up 
activities so rapidly (from an index number of 110 in the 
Spring of 1940 to the current level of well above 140) 
and yet with a minimum of upheaval, is a tribute to busi- 
ness men in every field. Passage of the Lend-Lease bill 
and the special seven billion dollar appropriation will 
mean the continuation of the feverish pace of the last few 
months. 

Most of the headlines about the distribution of the 
Lend-Lease appropriation are for airplanes, engines, ord- 
nance, ammunition, ships, tanks, trucks, etc.—and one very 
significant item of more than a billion dollars is relatively 
ignored. We refer to the dollars allotted for the purchase 
of farm products. Just as soon as Congressional approval 
is secured for the Lend-Lease appropriation, a series of 
British orders for American food will be touched off. This 
will be tremendously important to American farmers, for 
the purchases will greatly stimulate their already high pur- 
chasing power. 

In February, according to the Department of Commerce 
figures, the index of dollar value of retail sales of genera! 
merchandise in rural areas reached an all-time high at 
150.8. 

Purchases of food for consumption abroad, although 
large, will be less important than the increases in American 
consumption, Better food, and to some extent more food, 
is being purchased as a result of higher consumer purchas- 
ing power in the industrial sections, and the food industry, 
traditionally a laggard in the business cycle, is gaining sales 
volume as compared to a year ago. The quantity of food 
purchased this year probably will establish a new high 
record. 


* 


The increased purchasing power has spread out over the 
country to such an extent that of the 206 cities which 
SALES MANAGEMENT measures each month for the Hiech- 
Spot Cities feature, 193 are expected to have a hisher 
income-sales index in May this year than for the same 
month of 1940. The top cities, in percentage of sain, as 
shown on page 66 of this issue, under Preferred Cities of 
the Month, are Columbus, Ga.: New Bedford, Mass.: El 
Paso, Tex.; and San Diego, Cal. 


* 
The big cities in the Preferred list include Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Seattle, Wilmington, Bridgeport, Hart- 
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ford, Memphis, Miami, Cleveland and Louisville. Also in 
the group of cities with city-zones of 100,000 or more are 
New Bedford, Charlotte, Norfolk, Jacksonville, South 
Bend, Tacoma, Rockford, Passaic, Dayton, Canton, Spokane 


and Flint. 
* 


Last Saturday the Grand Coulee Dam near Spokane 
went into partial operation. The concrete volume equals 
the volume of four of the great pyramids of Egypt; the 
height of the dam will be two and a half times the height 
of Niagara Falls; it will permit enough water to flow over 
the dam each year to provide New York City with water 
for a century; the dam will hold 2,000 gallons of water 
for every man, woman and child in the world. And, more 
important, it will add tremendously to the agricultural and 
industrial income of the area. 


Cited for Excellence 


ANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1940 are con- 
spicuously better than in previous years. Corporate man- 
agement at long last has realized the importance of doing a 
selling job on both stockholders and employes. 

One of the best stockholders’ reports 1s that of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., which devotes several well-illustrated 
pages to its products, its plant, its overseas operations, its 
defense activities and its pension plan. 


* 
Goodyear's annual report to employes not only presents 
a profit and loss statement in terms which a worker can 
understand, but discusses frankly a number of the problems 
of management. 
* 


Sales managers are often accused by other officers and 
fellow managers of taking a short-sighted attitude on the 
company’s advertising, of insisting too much on the kind 
of copy designed to move merchandise quickly. They have 
the reputation of being generally opposed to the institu- 
tional and the good-will type of advertising. Of course, 
the indictment cannot be brought against all sales man- 
agers, and certainly not against the sales department of the 
Simmons Co., which has invested a considerable sum of 
money last year and this in ads devoted principally to 
their employe relationships—telling the public the kind 
of person who makes Simmons’ products. Last year they 
ran an advertisement along this line in the Chicago Tribune 
and the response was so great that it was run as a double- 
page spread in the Saturday Evening Post a few weeks 
later. A company officer tells me, “We were completely 
surprised at the reception and response that resulted from 
this advertisement and it certainly seemed to have far- 
reaching effect.’ Recently the company ran another spread 
along the same general lines. 


* 


The March issue of Mill and Factory includes a large 
chart which portrays practical methods of safeguarding 
plants from wreckers, spies and saboteurs. It is an 1m- 
portant contribution to defense activities because saboteurs 
are definitely at work trying to destroy many of America's 
key defense plants. 

* 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has f¢- 
leas‘d its “Atlas of Wholesale Dry Goods Trading Areas.’ 
The report, in addition to its use by wholesale dry goods 
houses, has value also for the manufacturer who distributes 
through wholesalers, for it will help him in such matters 
as sales territories, quotas and selection of advertising 
media. Thirty cents from Superintendent of Documents. 
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Beitzel Pattie 

Georce B. BerrzeL, sales manager of Pennsylvania Salt Manu 

facturing Co., Philadelphia, has been elected president of the 

Sales Managers’ Association of Philadelphia. He will assume 

his new duties at the Fall meeting. For the past 11 years he 

has been with Pennsylvania Salt, handling such specialty prod- 
ucts as water purification and swimming pool sanitation. 


D. M. Partie has been named manager of dealer sales of Wood 

Conversion Co., St. Paul, maker of Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood. 

Joining the company in 1923, he introduced Balsam-Wool in- 

sulation to the Pacifie Coast, West and Southwest. Four years 

later he was made manager of the Kansas City office. In 1936 
he became assistant general sales manager. 


Rollans 


Anderson 


Epwin J. ANDERSON succeeds the late Walter F. Haas as presi- 
dent and general manager of Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit. For 
the past three years Mr. Anderson was vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Goebel. Before that he was general sales 
manager of Hiram Walker, Inc.; sales and ad manager of ABC 
Washer Co., Peoria; ad manager of the Indianapolis News; 
and ad manager of Marshall Field & Co., wholesale division. 


Dean ROLLANS is appointed general sales manager of Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co. and its subsidiary American Wire Fab- 
ries Corp., New York. He has been with the company for the 
past 13 years, since 1930 as general credit manager and assistant 
treasurer. Before that he was with Intl. Supply Co. of Tulsa. 


NEWS REEL 


Dorfman 


Hamilton 


R. L. Hamuntron is 
Racine, Wis. 


elected vice-president of Dumore Co.. 
He has been with the firm since his graduation 
from Notre Dame in 1934. He was advertising manager from 
1935 to 1937, and in 1938 he took over the duties of sales man- 
os He Is on the Board of Controls of the Electric Tool 
ttute and chairman of the membership committee of the 
\merican Supply and Machinery Manufacturers Association. 
Rosert Doneman. 
New York office 
executive with S. 
of Socony 
and for ten 


who has been vice-president in charge of the 
of the Randall Co. ad agency, becomes an 
\ugstein & Co., College Point, L. L, makers 
~portswear. He was with Randall’s Hartford 


Photograph of Mr. Beitzel by Ba 
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vears before that was with Fairchild Publications. 
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MeQuigg Badley 


Joun L. McQutce has been elected vice-president of Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, New York and Detroit ad agency, and man- 
ager of the Detroit office. He joined the company six years 
ago, coming to the New York office from Dayton, Ohio, where 
he was with Frigidaire. Previously he had been ad and mer- 
chandising manager of West Texas Utilities, at Abilene, Tex. 


For the past three years he has been account executive in 
charge of Nash Motors. He will continue in this capacity. 
C. L. Baptey, field manager of the acoustical department of 


Celotex Corp., Chicago, has been appointed special consultant 
to the business office market. He will work through the 52 


Celotex acoustical products distributors throughout the U. S. 
Mr. Rollans, by Conway Studios. 


Vice-president and Secretary Yates, a 


native of Missouri, came to Chicago in 
1924 as comptroller of Hartman Furni- 
ture Co. After three years he moved to 
assistant comptroller of Montgomery 
Ward. Later, for six and a half years. 
he was comptroller and merchandising 
manager for Lady Esther, Ltd. He joined 
United Wallpaper in 1939. His duties 
there consist chiefly of acting as general 
manager of the various factories that 
comprise the organization. His hobbies: 
Golf, fishing, aviation. Whenever pos- 
sible he travels by air both for business 


and pleasure. 


* 


Based on an interview with 


WILLIAM H. YATES 


Vice-President, 
United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., 
Chicago 


* 


Branded & Advertised Wallpapers 
Pull United Out of Red Ink 


Over a year ago United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., decided 


to invest $800,000 in a complete new marketing plan. It 


called for promotion of wallpapers by brand, national 


advertising, a research program to insure quality. The 


result of the first year’s operation: A $216,000 net loss 


turned into a $320,000 net profit. 


Net sales, year ending June 


4 Se $5,297,132 
Net loss, June 30, 1939....... 216,197 
Net sales, June 30, 1940...... $6 392,223 
Net income, June 30, 1940.... 320,265 

Net gain, 1940 over 1939.... $536,462 


HE figures above show in a 

graphic manner what happened 

when an old-established manu- 

facturing organization for the 
first time in its history plunged into 
national advertising, . streamlined its 
merchandising according to modern 
technique and definitely began to sell 
its product under brand name—stress- 
ing quality rather than price. It is the 
story of United Wallpaper Factories, 
Inc., of Chicago. 

When United's merchandising plans 
were completed, a little more than a 
year ago, this magazine published a 
story, built around an interview with 
A. J. Browning, its president, which 
told in detail the steps taken, (See 
SM, December 1, 1939.) It was 
a big and bold job because styling, 
designing, sampling, national mag- 
azine advertising and dealer advertis- 
ings helps called for expenditures to- 
taling around $800,000. It took cour- 
age because, treading a new pathway, 
nobody knew just what would happen. 

Plans for the campaign were laid 
in the last half of 1939. Before the 
first national magazine advertisement 
had appeared in the Spring of 1940 
the shadow of coming events could 
be seen. In the readying process 
United's salesmen had carried the 
story of the coming promotion to hun- 
dreds of jobbers and distributors and 
these, with United’s salesmen, had 
passed it on to thousands of retail 
dealers and paper hangers. 

The result was instantaneous. ‘‘Unit- 
ized" wallpaper, as the brand was 
known, went onto dealers’ shelves 
throughout the nation. Dealers and 


paperhangers, equipped with sample 
books, point-of-sale materials, and an 
entirely new sales story, did their job. 
Women responded literally by the mil- 
lions. 


They were told that they could get 
a washable paper, a paper that had 
withstood fade tests, paper that was 
guaranteed to hang and look right. 
The women of America have long 
been brand conscious in the matter of 
most of the items they buy. Manu- 
facturers in a wide variety of lines had 
prepared them mentally for branded 
wallpaper. United cashed in on that. 

Now, starting its second year in na- 
tional magazine advertising, United 
has taken another step. Last year’s ad- 
vertising was in black and white. It 
clicked, it was profitable, as the rec- 
ords show. Direct mail inquiries were 
large. But, being the company’s first 
national campaign, it was in a measure 
a test. 

This Spring United goes to many 
full-color advertisements in full pages. 
It is investing in its Spring campaign 
alone more than twice as many dollars 
as it put out for the entire year in its 
initial effort. It uses photographs 
which show room set-ups with furni- 
ture, draperies and carpets as well as 
the wallpaper. Besides that, a half 
dozen or more samples of wallpaper 
swatches are shown in their true colors. 

The first advertisement appeared in 
the February issues of national 
monthlies and will continue well 
through the Spring redecorating sea 
son. The magazines used include 
American Homes, Better Homes 9 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, House 
& Garden, House Beautiful and Ladies 
Home Journal. This selection is based 
on the belief of the executives that, to 
sell wallpaper, a concentrated house- 
wife readership is of first importance. 

Added to this the company supplies. 
without charge, a variety of newspaper 
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mats. These range from one inch to 
ten inches deep and from one to four 
columns in width; more than 150 va- 
rieties in all sizes. Last year, in lesser 
variety, they were used in newspapers 
in every state in the Union. 

William H. Yates, vice-president, 
came to United in the reorganization 
of the executive staff, being drafted 
from the cosmetic industry. Like 
President Browning, he was new to 
the wallpaper industry but skilled in 
merchandising. 

The policy he believes in is an “all 
out” to find what the housewife wants 
in wallpaper and to give her what she 
wants. He has been a strong advocate 
for such developments ia the wall- 
paper merchandising field as the Na- 
tional Wallpaper Style Show. He has 
watched with enthusiasm the newly 
awakened interest on the part of mag- 
azine and newspaper editors in the 
‘news interest” in wallpapers. 

‘Editors have shown more concern 
over wallpapers in recent months than 
ever before,’ he said. “They are tak- 
ing a remarkable interest in styling, in 
the new color schemes, and are im- 
pressing their wallpaper-consciousness 
upon the minds of the readers by 
means of stories and articles which 
have an interest undreamed-of in the 
past. Only a small part of this pub- 
licity mentions United but it means 
much to the industry as a whole. 


Riding on a Wave 


I believe that this has all come 
about naturally enough. With the ad- 
vent of handsome mechanical refrig- 
erators, finer kitchen equipment of all 
kinds, including streamlined stoves 
and cabinets and sinks with the 
modernizing of living rooms and bed- 
rooms . . . women have come to the 
realization that the job could never be 
complete until the walls, too, were 
made as beautiful and modern as pos- 
sible, 

“The women of America, say what 
you will, today take more pride in 
their homes than ever in the past and 
they insist not only in making them 
livable but beautiful. “Their reaction 
to better wallpapers has been little 
short of amazing.” 

On top of doubling its advertising 
appropriation for the Spring months, 
United is carrying its educational pro- 
gram to the housewives of America 
forward on several fronts. One of 
the new media is a motion picture re- 
cently completed by Chicago Film 
Laboratories. This film, with sound, 
employs a cast of professional movie 
actors augmented by a supporting cast 
of skilled factory workers, and is built 
Primarly around (a) the manufactur- 
ing mechanics of wallpaper, showing 
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The “Answer Book” (above) 
is one of the dealer helps in- 
cluded in United’s promotion 
kit. It deseribes the national 
campaign and how to hook 
cnto it, how to make window 
displays, use direct mail, ete. 


Wallpaper has suffered from a 
-urfeit of unbranded, shoddy 
quality products. In the full 
color page at right, inserted in 
a half dozen national maga- 
zines, United seeks to impress 
its brand name, guarantees sat- 


isfaction. Ads are aimed at 
women’s desire for attractive 
homes. 


Below are more items in the 
Unitized dealer kit: Window 
poster, direct mail folders, 
counter and window ecards. 
price markers, enlargements 
of national ads, photographs 
of rooms decorated with vari- 
ous wallpapers, and other 
material useful to the retailer 
in and out of his store. 
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equipment and methods, the pictures 
taken in a plant; (b) the story of ho.. 
wallpaper is tested to prove that it is 
washable, non-fading, etc.; (c) a hu- 
man interest story of a young mother 
and her small son who has a faculty 
of smearing the walls with his jam 
coated fingers 

The picture is first being shown to 
meetings of distributors, dealers and 
paperhangers, more than 100 show 
ings having been scheduled prior to 
April 1. Later it will be used in de 
partment stores and then go to 
women’s clubs. It runs 17 minutes. 

Another feature of the Spring sell 
ing campaign is an advertising and 
point-of-sale promotion kit. Prepared 
at a cost of just a little less than $6 


Unitized Dealers Climb 
Aboard the Bandwagon 


Recapitulation of Unitized wallpaper 
advertisements, ranging in size from one 
column by four inches, to four column, 
by ten inches, placed in newspapers by 
wallpaper dealers, March-June, 1910, in- 
clusive. 


No.of Total 
Vews- Vo. 
States papers of Ads 

NN Os ne em inlay 3 10 
NE SS ae eee 3 ll 
I aun ape wns 19 36 
Colorado . gh praradhad anaee 6 20 
ee 15 68 
ee a 2 36 
 € y 5) 
NER: civabcede werent 3 } 
I ee lar 2: Rar acre 2 2 
OS eee wel 211 
Indiana ......... acantod 8 290 
lowa .. aceasta ee 18 
NS EE eee Tee 18 105 
I So ee gd 1] 37 
Louisiana Ke acatavacet diate 8 60 
Maine 6 72 
SE ne oe | 12 
Massachusetts .......... 9 34 
ND, cid cadnweccacs 27 143 
NN rad baal ade 14 51 
Mississippi ............. 5 24 
Missouri SS PR 39 
SERIE TOE ee 5 9 
Nebraska eeeecreceeseoses } 7 
New Hampshire ........ l 2 
New Jersey 12 85 
New Mexico a 3 5 
New York . 19 193 
North Carolina ......... 7 1] 
North Dakota .......... 1 7 
Ohio ‘ peed Ge tale 228 
eT 7 18 
Oregon Cen ecseeneeeceeses 2 21 
Pennsylvania 39 188 
Rhode Island 5 63 
South Carolina 5 15 
SUES BMOMOED 600s secccs 1 14 
Tennessee 5 15 
TO. co cars a ae 69 
ERS CER 1 ll 
Virginia 8 59 
Vermont 8 97 
West Virginis eae ae 66 
Washington ......... 3 12 
Wisconsin 18 14] 
; 7 | Sere ee 3.089 


it is sold to dealers for 50 cents. The 
charge is made as a matter of psy- 
chology. Mr. Yates commented: 
“Send something out free and, very 
often, the recipient finds little interest 
in it. Thousands upon thousands of 
free kits’ and packages containing 
promotional materials are never 
opened. But bill a dealer for it and 
right away he wants to know what he’s 
getting for his money. Our bill, we 
think, is the package-opener. When 
the dealer opens it and looks into it 
he’s surprised at what he gets for his 
money—and that’s what we want. 
“Again, when he has paid good 
money for something, even though it 
is only 50 cents, he’s more likely to 


try to get his investment back. It isn't 
that we want the 50 cents; but what 
we do want is the dealer’s interest jn 
the kit.” 

The kit, which comes in a large, 
flat carton, contains the following: 

1. A 28-page wallpaper dealer's 
answer book. This, 11 x 17 inches. 
tells the story of the national advertis. 
ing campaign and how to tie in with 
it; shows all available new spaper mats 
in proof form with key numbers for 
ordering; has pictures of a consider- 
able variety of store windows. illus- 
trating how to build wallpaper win- 
dows, some with Spring flowers and 
others in “color symphony,” June 

(Continued on page 79) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press 


P & T Expands 

With sales running 19°; ahead of 
last year (which was the best since Re- 
peal) Park & Tilford Distillers, N. Y.., 
has increased its Spring ad budget by 
25%. Copy, much of it large-size, will 
be placed in some i00 newspapers 
c-to-c. Esguire and Neu Yorker and 
a ‘comprehensive’ list of business 
publications are additional. Brands to 
be featured are P & T's domestic 
whiskies. 

A separate drive on Vat 69 Scotch 
is nOW running in key city newspapers 
and in Esquire, Fortune, Neu Y orker. 
A new copy theme placcs the headline, 
“A wee bit of heather, and light as a 
feather’ on a musical score, 

Charles M. Storm, N. Y. agency, is 
in charge of the account. 


Best By Taste-Test 

That is the slogan under which Nehi 
Corp., Columbus, Ga., has launched 
the biggest ad effort ever for Royal 
Crown Cola. How Hollywood stars 
tasted leading colas in unlabeled cups 
and picked Royal Crown as best every 
time—will be explained to readers of 
over 750 newspapers, nation-wide. 

Two separate series will be used. 
One consists of 500-line space, the 
other of black and white comic strips. 

A transcribed radio program, fea- 
turing comedians Howard and Shel- 
ton, will be broadcast “on more sta- 
tions than any other program in the 
country.” The show will go out three 
and five times a week over 315 sta- 
tions. 

Further, 24-sheet posters in more 
than 1,500 towns will carry pictures of 
the Hollywood luminaries and their 


endorsements for the next six months 
Space in 14 women’s and trade publi- 
cations (including Family Circle, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Day) supple- 
ments. 

BBDO, N .Y. office, is the agency 


Safe-T Cones 


Ice cream cones, “the luxury of 
youth, but a refreshing treat for mil- 
lions of all ages,”’ are being nationally 
advertised by Illinois Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, in Life and in American Drug- 
gist, Drug Topics, Soda Fountain & 
Quick Food-Service. 

Such dealer helps as window dis- 
plays, posters, etc., and offers of a 
cone stand and an ice cream disher 
and dip dispensary are additional. 

Consumer copy points out that “the 
patented Safe-T ring and ribs keep 
Safe-T cones from breaking and drip- 
ping” and “made from an exclusive 
sugar, milk and honey recipe... 
Careful baking brings out the 
tantalizing honey flavor.” Sibert 
agency, Chicago, is in charge. The 
campaign is the most ambitious in the 
history of the ice cream cone business 


Batter Up, Atlantic 

When the baseball season opens 
April 15, Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, will start the largest series of 
broadcasts in its six year of airing 
major and minor league games. Some 
2.400 games will be given play-by- 
play. Three National and two Amer- 
ican League teams, four teams of the 
International League, all eight teams 
of the Eastern League, four of the 
South Atlantic League, and two of the 
Piedmont League. Various hook-ups 
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will be utilized, depending on the 
game. 

So that listeners may not fall behind 
on world news (a whole country may 
change hands now adays in one inning) 
summaries of foreign and domestic 
news events will be deftly inserted be 
tween the play-by-play descriptions. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, is 
the agency. 


Sporty Gillette 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
has signed a contract to sponsor broad 
casts of fights of the Twentieth Cen 

ury gs Club for a year, begin 
ning June 1, with an option of another 
follow. 

Twentieth Century, as fisticuff fana 
tics know well, headed by Mike Jacobs, 
has most of the big-time pugilists un 
der contract. Its fights are held in 
Madison Square Garden, Yankee Sta- 
dium, Polo Grounds in New York and 
in other cities. The broadcasts will be 
over a c-to-c Mutual network. 

With this agreement, Gillette steps 
into first place as sponsor of sporting 
vents. It will broadcast the Kentucky 
Derby; sponsored broadcasts of the 
World’s Series last year and the year 
before, and has an option on the °41 
Series: it carried broadcasts of the 
East-West Orange Bowl and Cotton 
Bowl football games last season, and 

f National League hockey games. 

Maxon, N. Y.. 


is the agency. 


Re-tiring Boy 
One of the most famous advertising 
trade characters gets a new lease on 
fe early this month when the Fisk 
Time-to-Re-tire”” boy appears in two- 
¢, four-color insertions in Life and 
Saturday Evening Post. Now owned by 
U. §. Rubber Co., N. Y., Fisk tires 
vill get the “largest advertising cam- 
ugn in 17 years,’’ with space rang- 
g from the double pages in four col- 
to single pages in b. & w. 
.— .will be the 35th year that the 
sk sleepyhead has sold tires. Artist 
Burr Giffen drew him in a_ pencil 
tch in 1917. Later Edward Eggle- 
m painted him in oil, Through the 
ars he was retouched many times by 
arious artists. In 1928 his yawn was 
replaced by a smile and his one-piece 
lama was mp planted with an up-to- 
cate coat-and-pants. In 1934 he got 
back his yawn and pajama, but only at 


¢ cost of a lot more retouching. 

Recently U. S$. Rubber took the oil 
trait to several artists and asked 
them for entirely new sketches. All re- 


plied that they could not rec apture the 
farm of the original. So a complete 
festoration job was pat and he 
‘merges as of yore. Now he is boost- 


ing the Fisk Safti-Flight tire with 
Satety Stripe Tread. 
APRIL 1, 1941 


Tom Young, U. S. 


Ver A reek 


Rubber ad director, and Jim Cochran, of Campbell-Ewald, inspect 


a famous 35-year-old youngster. 


U. S. Rubber. besides its effort for 
Fisk tires, promotes its Royal Master 
tire in 450 newpapers . i120 markets. 
Though paid for by U. S., the ads are 
signed by local . ‘Latter must 
match this expenditure by their own 


campaigns in papers, radio or out 
door. U. S. also starts a series in 
Collier's, Life, Saturday Evening Post. 


Four-color pages will predominate. 
Campbell-Ewald, N. Y., ts the 


agency. 


Double Delight 


Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 


maker of Maca, a dry granular yeast 
which “keeps without refrigeration,” 


is introducing it to rural homes with 
a premium. The “Double Delight 
Offer’ consists of six gladioli bulbs 
and two packages of flower seeds for 


ten cents and three Maca _ yeast 
wrappers. Country people, who do 
more home baking than their city 


cousins, are urged to “Have a garden 
your friends will enioy. Make bread 
and rolls your family will 

Black and white space, two columns 


by 143 lines, is appearing in: 


love.” 


American Agriculturist, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Capper's Weekly, 
Conntry Gentleman, Dakota Farmer, 


The Farmer, Farmer-Stocknan, Hom 
Arts oe Indiana Farmer's 
Guide, Kansas Farmer, Michigan Far- 
mer, Missouri Ruralist, Montana Far- 
mer, Nebraska Farmer, Ohio Farmer, 
Oregon Farmer, Pathfinder, Prairie 
Farmer, Progressive Farmer, Rural 
Gravure, Wallace's Farmer, Washing- 
ton Farmer, Western Farm Life, Wis- 
consin Agriculturist. 

Hays MacFarland, Chicago, is the 
agency, 


Getting Warmer 


Buds on the trees also mean bud 
ding advertising efforts. Here are a 


few of the larger programs now get- 
ting under way or about to start: 
Congress Cigar Co., N. Y., will use 


‘some 100 newspapers, mostly in the 


Midwest where payrolls have been 
swelled by defense work, for its La- 
Patina cigars. Weekly insertions are 
supplemented by spot radio and car 
cards. Agency: Marschalk & Pratt, 
N. Y. ; 

Perkins Products Co., Chicago, will 
use 3,900 dailies and weeklies and 18 
magazines for its Kool-Aid, packaged 


powdered beverage. Agency: Mason 
Warner Co., Chicago 
Ruppert Brewery, N. Y., will em 


ploy 145 newspapers, radio, class mag- 
azines, outdoor and trade papers for 
its heer and ale. Newspaper copy will 


run in 31 states. Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, same city. . . 

Nash Motors is using some 1,500 
newspapers, with larger and more fre- 
quent insertions, spot radio, maga- 
zines, and outdoor posters in a heavy 
Spring campaign. Agency: Geyer, Cor 
nell & Newell, N. Y.... 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, begins a 
drive for Nu-Blue Sunoco gasoline in 
350 newspapers from Maine to Vir 
ginia, in Florida, and west to Ohio 
and Michigan. Lowell Thomas’ broad 
casts on the NBC Blue network con 
tinue. Agency: Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyt icham, Philadelphia. 


Agency: 


Masterworks 

Columbia Recording Corp., N. Y., 
subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting, 
has begun a series in Life, Newsweek, 
New Yorker, Time on its ‘‘Master- 
works” classical phonograph records. 
Ads will run once a month until Sep- 
tember and thereafter every two weeks 
in the peak record-buying season. 

Copy themes include “world famous 
artists now recording exclusively’ for 
Columbia, and the new low prices 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Where Do 


Sales Managers 
ome From ? 


Answer: Most of them earned their spurs as salesmen, and 


many got their first executive training as assistant sales man- 


agers. Few sales managers come out of finance, or credits, 


or the factory. 


BY H. H. 


MAYNARD 


Professor of Marketing, 
The Ohio State University 


HERE do sales managers come 

from? What positions do they 

hold just before assuming a 

nanagerial position? Although 
this is an important question, research 
reports and studies fail to disclose data 
bearing on it. It was therefore decided 
to find out what positions seem best to 
lead to sales management, so that ex- 
ecutives who select sales managers 
might profit from the experience of 
other executives, and ambitious em- 
ployes may be guided—insofar as they 
are able—to direct their own careers 

The study was made by asking the 
cooperation of the sales managers of 
300 companies selected from the 
Directory of National Advertisers. 
They were asked a number of pertinent 
but personal questions.* An offer to 
send the results of the study to each 
cooperator proved effective, since 109 
of the persons queried returned re- 
port blanks. When the names were 
selected, a conscious effort was made 
to give representation to the principal 
industrial groups in ag org to the 
number of companies listed in each 
group. 

Although it is recognized that many 
important sales managers are not con- 
nected with companies which carry on 
national advertising, and that the ques- 
tionnaires returned do not bear the 
same proportional industrial represen- 
tation as did the original list, it is 
felt that the study is based upon a fair 


* The author is glad to acknowledge his 
debt to the Bureau of Business Research of 
the Ohio State University for its help in 
planning and preparing the questionnaire 
used. Prof. L. S. Kellog gave special -id 


ras 
ms - 


a 


cross-section of the sales managers of 
the country. At least it suggests a 
fruitful area for further study. 

One important query related to the 
position held immediately before be- 
coming a sales manager, for it was 
desired to know what type of experi- 


Ewing Galloway 


“Packing a sample case” is still the most 
important step up for men on the way to 
a sales managership. 


ence seems to be most useful. Tables 
shows the results. It is significant 
that two types of employment, selling 
and acting as an assistant sales map. 
ager, furnished equal numbers of 
sales managers; and that together these 
two areas furnished 67.8% of the ep. 
tire group of executives. Obviously 
the young man who is ambitious to 
become a sales executive can do noth. 
ing better than to get out and sell 
since it is probable that most of the 
assistant sales managers were salesmen 
before being promoted. 

Emphasis on the functional and ad. § 
ministrative nature of the office of 
sales manager, which has been so im. 
portant in recent years, does not seem 
to have removed the necessity ot actu. 
ally ‘packing a sample case.” Signif.- 
cantly, no one of the 109 managers 
came from the factory, the credit of. 
fice or the trafic department, and only 


Table I 


Position Held 
Immediately Preceding 
the Sales Managership 


(Irrespective of company affiliation)* 


Per Cent 

Position Number of Total 
PONCE ois vae.- $7 33.9 
Branch Manager.... 5 4.6 
Advertising Manager 5 1.6 

Assistant Sales : 

Manager ........ 37 33.9 
Sales Manager...... 6 55 
eh aa 14 12.9 
Not Reported....... 5 4.6 
ae 109 100.0 


* For a consideration of company affiliation set 
Table II. 


five formerly functioned as advertis- 
ing managers. It is highly probable 
that most if not all of these five ob 
tained the sales manager's desk only 
when advertising and sales were com- 
bined under one executive in accord: 
ance with the present trend. 

This portion of the report may be 
summarized by saying to the young 
man who hopes to become a sales &- 
ecutive that there is no substitute for 
actual road or territorial sales expefi- 
ence, 

Should the sales manager come from 
within or without the organization’ 
This question has been debated 1 
sales circles for years, and cogent af 
guments for each point of view have 
often been presented. Although it 's 
not argued that what is done is right 
merely because it is done, it is worth 


while to examine Table II long 
enough to note that 79 of the 10 
sales managers covered in this study 
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Position 


4. With present company 
Salesman 


Miscellaneous? 
Total with present company 


B. With another company 
Salesman 


es OE 0 oa San cicehie 
Owner 
Miscellaneous* 


Table II 


Position Held Immediately Preceding 
the Sales Managership 


(Classified according to company affiliation) 


Assistant Sales Manager!......... 
ees BIE occ wivciesccicwses 
Advertising Manager ............ 


(a) Directly competitive company. . 
(b) Not directly competitive....... 


ee ED ogc s oN wale ove ateemnlenaiats 


Number 
Saag ae aha mea 27 
ay ip Cuceacite ucoia esas 37 
iui aaa A aca we aratara ts 5 
etn deg ou aerator 5 
RS CRC aan cn Re PE 5 
afc ible eta teeta ea aa 79 
5 
5 10 
do tie Guaine tec hans 6 
5 aaa eet a ean 3 
SP ne ee 6 25 
data ie: oe aera 5 
Feat a ices eee 109 


:; eee 


For analysis of duties see Table III. 


Advertising and Sales Coordinator. 


gee 


2 Classification includes Production Manager, Office Manager (2), Mechanical Engineer, and 


*Composed of Advertising Agency Executive, Engineering Research Executive, Export Sales 
Manager, Advertising Manager, General Manager, and Sales Engineer. 


were employes of the same company 
for which they now work before they 
became sales managers. Furthermore, 


Section B of this table shows that 
sales managers who were salesmen 
with another company came from 


competitive and non--competitive or- 
ganizations in equal proportion. Many 
executives argue that it is not wise 
to take men from competitors. This 
section of the study apparently shows 
that it is not done very often. 

Because one-third of the sales man- 
agers studied were assistants in the 
same office before assuming full re- 
sponsibility, it is interesting to analyze 
Table III, for it bears on the duties 
of the assistant sales managers who 
later became the major executives in 
that department. Although there seems 
to be some tendency to assign func- 
tional duties to assistant sales man- 
agers, the largest group is composed 
of assistants with general duties involv- 
ing whatever work was assigned by the 
sales Manager from time to time. But 
‘ven more significant is the fact that 
\4 of the 37 assistants had strictly 
functional duties, i.e., six were in 
charge of training and eight had basic 
responsibility for sales correspondence. 
Executives are familiar with the argu- 
ments for such a division of work as 
Well as the limitations of the plan. 

. Although only five of the 109 
‘als Managers were in charge of 
branches before becoming sales man- 
‘gets, Table III shows that 10 of the 
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of these areas of operation seems to 
lead to the larger ofice. 

The young man who is looking for- 
ward to work as a sales executive 
should be directly interested in Table 
IV. It is of equal interest to the gen- 
eral executive who is looking for pro- 
motional material because it bears on 
the question of how long this group 
of sales managers worked in their pre- 
vious positions before securing promo- 
tion. 

It is not accidental that the smallest 
group had been employed in their po- 
sitions only from one to three years, 
and that employment for less than five 
years, a period applicable. to 37.7% 
of the group is apparently not en- 
tirely sufficient for advancement since 
a slightly larger group—41.2% of the 
whole—worked from five to ten years 
in one position before promotion. 
That a degree of ripeness and matur- 
ity is essential must be concluded when 
one realizes that almost one-fourth 
worked for more than a decade before 
the opportunity for larger duties came 
to them. 

Another phase of the personal equip- 
ment brought to their task by this 
group of sales managers is revealed 
by the facts shown in Table V: The 
complexities of a modern sales of- 


Table III 


Analysis of Duties of the Assistant Sales Manager 


(37 Replies) 


Number of Per Cent of 


Duty or Responsibility Mentions Mentions 

1. In charge of one product or line................. 6 10.7 
2. In charge of one territory branch................ 10 17.9 
3. A general assistant to the Sales Manager......... 18 . 32.1 
Og Re ae ee erie 6 10.7 
5. In charge of correspondence..................-- 8 14.3 
6. Ne reported differentiation. .......0.ccccencecees 8 14.3 

Nii och Reece ice. Soeceale montane 56 100.0 


37 assistant managers who later be- 
came sales executives had responsibil- 
ity for one area of the country, as for 
example the Northeastern states or the 
Pacific Coast, even though they did not 
actually manage a branch. Obviously 
such training is valuable for the fu- 
ture sales executive. Similarly valu- 
able is the experience which was 
gained by the six assistants who had 
charge of a portion of the entire or 
larger line. 

From the facts shown in this table, 
it is evident that there are a number 
of feasible divisions of work which 
may be followed by sales executives 
whose duties are so heavy as to de- 
mand an assistant, and that any one 


Table IV 


Time Spent in Position 
Immediately Preceding 
Sales Managership 


Per Cent 

Period of Years Number of Total 
1 but less than 3.... 16 14.7 
3 but less than 5.... 25 23.0 
5 but less than 10... 19 17.4 
10 years or more.... 26 23.8 
Not reported ........ 23 21.1 
; | Per 109 100.0 


Highest Education Received 
College graduate 


Degree: 


a ee a 


(2) Specitically engineering 


Table V 


Educational Experience of Sales Managers 


eee 5 
Bachelor’s ..........34 39 35. 
Partially completed college.................. 14 12.9 
High school plus business school graduate.... 1] 10.1 
Se EE Nn cv cla awe wal ewe ae weal 19 17.4 
Business school graduate..............e+eee0. 8 1.3 
ee rere 10 9.2 
I doe as eae pae amine wake i 3.1 
Not WOU i ice vaseuceasavensntaeweaens 1 . 
NS cecedanantedies caver tadenxaannes 109 100.0 
Basis of Tabulation: 
(1) When a college graduate was reported without statement of degree or qualifying terms, a 
bachelor’s degree was assumed, 
(2) The “'partially completed college’ classification includes one to three years of college work. 
Particular information as to degrees 


(1) Specifically business or commerce......... 


Number 


Per Cent of Total 


fice demand the larger point of view 
and the basic personal development 
which comes to the college trained 
man. Significant, indeed, is the fact 
that well over one-third of the sales 
managers studied possess a college 
education, and that just under one- 
half of them had at least some col- 
lege training. If it were possible to 
compare this fact with the percentage 
of college-trained men in sales staffs, 
the importance of college training for 


the future sales manager would, it is 
believed, be even more strikingly pic- 
tured. 

Only 9% of the entire group 
reached the sales manager’s desk 
with only a common school educa- 
tion. A further analysis of the study 
shows that 86% of the sales man- 
agers receiving more than $10,000 a 
year have at least a high school edu- 
cation, and that 68% of this higher 
salaried group are college trained. 


Salary per Year 
Under $2,500 
$2,500 but under $5,000 
$5,000 but under $7,500 
$7,500 but under $10,000 
$10,000 or more 
Not reported 
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Table VI 


Starting Salaries in Position of Sales Manager 


Number Per Cent of Total 


_ — —_$ 


ee ll 10.1 
rere 32 29.4 
one eee 26 23.8 
ieneaid 8 7.3 
cacacuie 6 55 
ee 26 23.8 
peaees 109 100.0 


Salary per Year 
Under $2,500 
2.500 but under $5,000 
$5,000 but under $7,500 
$7,500 but under $10,000 
$10,000 or more 
Not reported......... 


Ni a Rt pe i 


Table VII 


Present Salaries of Sales Managers 


Number Per Cent of Total 
ere 2 1.8 
pene 14 12.8 
aot 26 23.8 
ye 12 11.0 
eee 4] 37.6 
earn 14 12.8 
ee 109 100.0 
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The salary aspect of the sales map 
ager’s position was not overlooked 
in the study being reported. Table 
VI and VII reveal pertinent facts of 
interest to both executives and those 
who hope some time to be sales man. 
agers. It is obvious that there is po 
one salary which characterizes the 
sales executive office, for the duties 
and qualifications are diverse. By, 
it is very encouraging to discover tha, 
although 40.2% of the group began 
their work at less than $5,000, only 
14.6% of the salaries of the group 
are now below that amount. 

Detailed analysis of facts not here 
presented shows that only one of the 
11 men who began at less than 
$2,500 still remains in that bracket. 
and that two of that group have ad. 
vanced to those who now are paid 
more than $10,000. One of many 
interesting points of such an analysis 
is that only six of 33 sales manager 
who are now in the over $10,000 
group and who reported their start. 
ing salaries began at less than $5,000 
and that six of the group received 
more than $10,000 when they en. 
tered upon their duties. 


Esso Builds Ad Campaign 
Around “Life with Father” 


“Life With Father,’ by Russell 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay, is one of 
Broadway’s longest-run and most su 
cessful hit shows. Because it, and the 
book by Clarence Day, Jr. on which the 
play was based, are familiar to mil- 
lions, it is being used as the theme of 
a campaign by Esso Marketers. 

A series in 72 newspapers of New 
England and Middle Atlantic states 
tie up to the show. McCann-Erickson, 
N. Y. agency, handles these. The “Es: 
so Reporter” on some 13 stations 1 
the same territory will repeat the same 
“Life With Father’ sales slant. Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, N. Y., is the ageng 
for the radio, Outdoor posters art 
scheduled, too. 

Situations in the ads and commer 
cials explain that “Father” is reluctant 
to keep pace with the times, to spene 
money, or to improve the comfort 0! 
his home. An Esso oil burner, it 'S 
pointed out, would have solved man} 
of his, and his family’s troubles. _ 

The series is probably the first tum 
that a hit show has been given as & 
tensive and intensive a hook-up wilt 
a commercial product. 


Lever Bros. sponsors a new program 
“Hollywood Premieres,” on 71 CBS st 
tions for Lifebuoy soap. Time: 10:00 % 
10:30 p.m. EST. Louella Parsons acts * 
hostess to movie stars. Agency Willian 
Esty, N. Y. 
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A MARKET FOR EVERY DEALER- 
A DEALER FOR EVERY MARKET 


Three Kelvinator executives who searched to the bottom of their marketing problems and 
acted on the facts they found, tack up the 1941 slogan on the sales department wall. In the 


usual order, they are: Charles T. 


Lawson, manager of the household appliance division: Frank 


R. Pierce, general sales manager, and George W. Mason, president of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


“We 
Our 


—And they told the company plenty about what was wrong 


with the product line, pricing policies and sales methods. 


After careful analysis, these justifiable complaints formed 


the basis of a new manufacturing and selling program that 


Jumped volume 225% in a year. 


Based on an interview with 


FRANK R. 


PIERCE 


General Sales Manager, Kelvinator Division, 
Vash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


N 1940 the Kelvinator Division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. inau- 
gurated a revolutionary new type 
of manufacturing and selling 
Program that rocked the business 
world as well as the electric refrig- 
eration industry Drastic changes 
in distribution. selling and manufac- 
turing were instituted, and the com- 
pany wound up the year doing a 
whacking two and a quarter times the 
volume it did in 1939. 
The evolution’’ started as a result 
ion on the part of Kel- 
it should do something 
iny ills confronting refrig- 
rs, who for years had been 


of a convict 
vinator 
about the 
Cration deals 


beset v ncreasingly complex prob- 
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lems. Believing that the ‘refrigeration 
industry had reached a point in its 
progress where it was difhcult for the 
retailer to make a profit, Kelvinator 
set out to put the man who sells re 
frigerators back on a sound basis 
and to give him the kind of program 
which he so badly needed. 

So, in developing its 1940 plans, 
the company went directly to the re- 
tailers themselves and asked them 
point blank what they thought was the 
matter with the business of selling 
electric refrigerators. 

“We wanted their ideas so that we 
could build a more sound, workable 
plan,” Frank R. Pierce, Kelvinator’s 
general sales manager, says, ‘‘and the 


Begged for Brickbats from 


Dealers,” Savs Kelvinator 


information they offered us, together 
with our own vast fund of data, gave 
us an exceptionally complete, if not 
pretty, picture of the refrigeration 
business. 

“Here,” he explained, “are the 
things dealers told us: 


“That manufacturers had too many 
models in their line, making it impossible 
for the dealer to keep a full line of floor 
stock. 


“That there were too many dealers in 
the business—so many in fact that none 
of them could make money. 


That there was too much price-cutting 
and cut-throat pricing among dealers 


“That manufacturers had failed to take 
the mystery out of their pricing methods 
The consumer could never be sure what he 
would have to pay for a refrigerator in- 
stalled in his kitchen. 

“That there was no logical justification 
for price differences and that consequently 
the salesman had a very difficult step-up 
story to tell 


That there was too much sales promo- 
tion ‘hooey’ . too many theoretical mer- 
chandising campaigns.’ 

Setting out on the premise that it 
was within the power of the manufac- 
turer and/or the distributor to correct 
these problems confronting dealers, 
Kelvinator: 

1. Concentrated 96% of production on 
six and eight cubic-foot models, the size 


refrigerators people really need. 
[25} 
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2. Introduced a mew selective dealer 
program which eliminated many dealers 
and provided others with better markets. 


3. Cut the cost of refrigerators $30 to 
$60 by effecting a number of manufactur- 
ing, selling and distribution economies and 
by reducing the manufacturer's profit per 
unit 


1. Instituted a new freight-paying policy 
which enabled dealers to sell at a uniform 
price 


5. Developed a sound step-up plan, with 
gradual price increases from one model to 
the next and plenty of cbvious features to 
justify price step-ups 


6 Threw out all theoretical promotion 
campaigns and in their place substituted 
sound, proved merchandising and advertis- 
ing methods 

That this new program proved to 
be just what was needed is indicated 
not only in the fact that Kelvinator 
dealers had the best year in their his- 
tory, but that 80°% of all Kelvinators 
sold averaged more than $160, or con- 
siderably higher than the all-industry 
average. 


Although it is difficult to pick out 
any one plank in the 1940 Kelvinator 
program as contributing most to the 
dealer-profit picture, none was more 
important than the company’s new se- 
lective dealer program. It, more than 
anything else, gave the dealers the op- 
portunity to sell more refrigerators be- 


cause it imcreased their markets and 
gave them a greater sales potential. 

All told, during 1940 Kelvinator 
had about 600 less dealers than in 
1939, and these outlets accounted for 
a volume two and one-quarter times 
greater than the larger group accom- 
plished in 1939. And, to make the 
picture even prettier, these fewer 
dealers were more than doubling their 
business while the industry as a whole 
upped its volume only 35%. 

“During the Fall of 1939, Mr. 
Pierce explains, ‘we made a survey of 
all principal markets, studied our 
existing representation in each, and 
decided upon changes that would give 
each dealer more room to live and 
room to work—room to make a profit. 
We would make our franchise more 
desirable by limiting the number of 
dealers in each community so that suf- 
ficient volume would be possible, at 
recommended prices, for each to make 
a profit. This would enable us to re- 
place unsatisfactory dealers with satis- 
factory ones. 

“It took courage to do that. In 
one of the 12 largest cities, we had 
about 30 dealers in 1939. Because we 
were determined to have only the high 
quality dealers in this market to sell 
our product in 1940, we had just two 
dealers in addition to the utility. The 
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BROADCASTING 


“He wants to sponsor a half hour of complete silence every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening.” 


utility's appliance salesmen had been 
scattering their fire, because of exist- 
ing conditions. When they became 
convinced that we really meant busi- 
ness and would maintain our position, 
they began to push Kelvinator more 
and more. In 1941 we already have 
the biggest department store in the 
city and are getting other top-ranking 
outlets there. This proved that the 
high quality dealers would come our 
way if they were convinced that we 
were serious about cleaning up many 
unsound practices that existed in this 
market. 

“In another city we had 11 dealers, 
We dropped all of them and got one 
good outlet that sold three times as 
many Kelvinators last year as the 11 
had sold the year before. 

“In another where a large number 
of dealers sold less than 500 units in 
1939, a much smaller number sold 
over four times as many in 1940. 

“We had more than 100 dealers in 
Chicago in 1939; in 1940 we reduced 
the number to 45 and our sales there 
almost tripled. 

“In another city we did about 125 
units with ten dealers in 1939; in 
1940 we had three dealers in that city, 
and they sold over 1,300 Kelvinators, 
or more than ten times as many as in 
the year previous. 

“In still another city where we had 
29 dealers in 1939 who sold around 
600 units, we had 12 dealers in 1940, 
and they sold almost 2,500 Kelvin- 
ators. 


A Survey Every Year 


“We are continuing the same pol- 
icies in 1941 and thereafter. Our 
slogan for 1941 is, ‘A Market for 
Every Dealer-—— A Dealer for Every 
Market. We don’t want the most 
dealers; we want only the est dealers. 

"I have spoken of the survey which 
we made in 1939, before introducing 
the new set-up. During the Fall of 
1940 we made an even more thorough 
survey, and we plan to make a sim- 
ilar one each year. Our wholesale or- 
ganization called personally on thou- 
sands of electric refrigerator dealers 
and filled out a ‘Dealer Information 
Sheet’ for each which provided a com- 
prehensive analysis of the dealer's lines 
and activities. From this a ‘City Or- 
ganization Plan’ was prepared and it, 
in turn, was summarized into trading 
areas, with a separate summary for 
each area. 

“Factory representatives then called 
on distributors and branches and went 
over these analyses with them. We 
were equipped with abundant status- 
tics and information, of course, and 
where there was any reason to do so 
we ourselves went right out and called 
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KNX Advertisers write a 


Unanimous Endorsement 


Who better knows the value of any medium than the adver- 
tiser who uses it? 

And when 95% of our local and national spot advertisers 
back their initial judgment of KNX with contract renewals 
(many are now in their third, fourth, and fifth consecutive 
year!) other advertisers have a sure guide to follow. 

95% is a perfect score for any medium. The very few adver- 
tisers who don’t renew at KNX have good reasons for it which 
generally have nothing to do with KNX! 

The more that advertisers use KNX the more of it they want. 
This explains why KNX carries the largest volume of local and 
national spot business of any network outlet in this area...and 
has consistently done so. ever since it joined CBS five years ago. 

Surely this record points the way to faster, bigger, lower- 


cost sales for you in Southern California. 


LOS ANGELES * 50,000 WATTS 


COLUMBIA'S STATION FOR ALL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Represented by RADIO SALES with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Charlotte, San Francisco 
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on dealers to verify or reconcile the 
analyses. 

“Distributors and branches sub- 
mitted recommendations, based on 
these analyses, but such recommenda- 
tions were not acted upon without 
thorough study. In fact, we had them 
make a presentation to us and they 
were required to justify any recom- 
mended changes before we would 
agree to them. 

‘In Chicago, for example, we had 
reduced the number of dealers from 
over 100 to 45 and our sales had 
tripled. Some of our folks thought 
that we should increase the number of 
dealers to 65 for 1941. What we 
actually did was add ten new dealers, 
but then we discontinued ten old ones, 
leaving the net number unchanged. 

“Having made numerous surveys in 
the past, we now know pretty well what 
existing conditions are in a given terri- 
tory. Emphasis now, and _ hereafter, 
therefore, will be on trading areas. In 
many cities where our business was 
three and four times the previous year 
we might be inclined to say “that’s 
fine’ and let it go at that. But there 
are many shopping centers in these 
large cities and we want to know what 
our performance is in each center. 
Perhaps we should have done far bet- 
ter than we did in some centers. We 
want to know where the business ca™ 
from, where we are strong and where 
we are weak. And if we are weak in 
one or more of those shopping centers, 
we'll take steps immediately to correct 
the condition. 


Trade, Not Geography Rules 
Perhaps I should add that, in pre- 
scribing a market for every dealer, we 
do not mean geographical location. 
We might have two dealers in the 
same block, but if one caters to a cer- 
tain foreign element, say, while an- 
other is a better-grade furniture store, 
they may be selling to quite different 
markets 
‘Other policies introduced at the 
beginning of 1940 are being continued 
ind improved. The number of 
models, for example, has been further 


reduced this year—from nine to eight. 


Last year we reduced prices $30 to 
$60 on the entire line. This year our 
lowest price remains unchanged, but 
prices on some of the other models 
have been reduced as much as $30. 

“Our ‘Step-Up’ plan was highly suc- 
cessful in 1940; so much so that our 
average sale was considerably higher 
than that for the industry. Eighty per 
cent of all Kelvinator sales averaged 
over $160. This year we have further 
accentuated the program, and differ 
ences among models are so obvio" 
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that we expect step-up buying to re- 
place step-up selling. 

“We have also improved our models 
particularly designed for the trade-in 
market and added some features not 
available in any other electric refriger- 
ator. 

“We are continuing to advertise de- 
livered prices east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This was an important factor 
in popularizing our reduced prices last 
year, as it enabled us to list delivered 
prices in national advertising. 

“Our advertising is based on vol- 
ume, hence it has increased; but the 


cost has been offset by eli inating 
frills and duplications in literature and 
promotional activities.” 

To sum up, then, the Kelvinator 
program which was introduced at the 
beginning of 1940 has been proved 
an unqualified success and the same 
program, with minor refinements, js 
being continued. 

And after reviewing it with this re. 
porter, Mr. Pierce concluded with an 
impressive remark. Said he: 

“There's something satisfying about 
such business; gives one a wonderful 
feeling inside.” 


Aren’t Little-Market Dollars 
as Big as Big-Market Dollars? 


If you are shooting at the big money in the big markets. and 
giving never-minds to the small, but numerously profitable. 
outlets, then bend an ear to the tale of Tony and his rivals. 


BY 


OMINIC PEGARINO is one 

sales manager for whom I 

have a lot of respect. Pro- 

ducer, traffic manager, sales 
director and cashier of his outfit, he 
seems to me to have a better grasp of 
basic business logic than do many of 
these polished front-office boys with 
whom I exchange catch-as-catch-cans 
each nine to five. 

Dominic, or Tony as he is known 
to most of the Hillside baseball fans, 
picks up more money each Hillside 
game than does our umpire. Tony 
owns one of these little, horse-drawn 
ice cream carts. He parks it right be- 
hind first base each Sunday, and stands 
there yanking nickels out of fans and 
players alike. 

I asked him one time, “Tony, how 
come a smart guy like you picks these 
Hillside games? Why don’t you work 
Brookline? They've got twice as 
many fans down there!” “Oh, sure, 
sure—twice as maay people— -but three 
times as many ice cream men!” 

The moment he said that, I thought 
of a certain big agency down town. 
They give every new client, no ex- 
ceptions, a stock presentation (they 
ought to mimeograph the thing), yell- 
ing for big dollars for big cities. 
Somehow Tony, to me, seems smarter. 

And I again recalled Tony and his 
thinking the following day. I was 
calling on a paint manufacturer, a 
swell guy; a smart fellow who’s gone 
high in a tough business. He’s just 
had a session with his agency on new 
markets. They'd toted over a wheel- 
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barrow load of statistics. They were 
lobbying for a big Southern metropo- 
lis. 

But this guy wasn’t being bowled 
over. As he put it, “Sure, they're 
right. I agree that, on paper, that mar- 
ket looks positively enticing. But 
there’s a big hitch.” , 

‘What's that?” 

“With 40 other paint houses active 
there, isn’t the best that we can ever 
hope for about 4% of that tremen- 
dous potential? And also, isn’t even 
what business we get likely to be at 
less-than-full-profit prices ?’ 

I heard later that he’d decided to 
tackle, instead, 20 small markets, one 
after another quickly. His profit mar- 
gin in each will be better, and his 
reasonable expectation of potential at 
least 15%. 

Another good example of this 1s 
Mr. B., the pill man. His product is 
one of those that can be made to move 
anywhere. In fact, he just hasn't any 
competition. Every medium in the 
world is open to him. If you suffer 
from his monepolized ailment, he's 
yot you, whether you live in Yonkers 
or in Yakima. 

He showed me his current list, the 
other day. There are, as you'd expect, 
big-town units on it. But, also, there 
are a surprising number of little fel. 
lows listed. Many of the papers, 19 
fact, are weeklies. 

I looked up, surprised. He laughed. 
He said, “I know what you're think- 
ing. Tell me I'm screwy and I'll give 
you 2 number.” 
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Joe Louis never ran the advertisement 
shown above ...and probably never will. If he had, you 
wouldn’t have applied for the job, would you? 


As a matter of fact, there is such a 
thing as being too good. Joe Louis 
and other topnotchers have experi- 
enced it. It’s lonely up there. 


Without undue egotism, The 
American Weekly has experienced 
this feeling. Although it carried 
$6,000,000 worth of advertising in 
1940- the pages of this magazine 
should have been more crowded. 


Why weren't they ? Because a good many 
important national advertisers have fallen 
into the strange habit of regarding The 
American Weekly as a force too potent 
for their daily needs. They use a color 
page in The American Weekly when they 
want t©0 move mountains—to distribute 
coupons in greater numbers and at a lower 
cost; to put on a sales drive that will have 
every man on his toes; to open a thousand 
new outlets; to put window displays in 
thousands of stores. 


That is one kind of job that The Amer- 
can Weekly can do and has done so te- 
peatedly that it has become the traditional 
powerhouse’ of American advertising 

And in this very fact is the strongest 
proof that The American Weekly is best 
quipped for the regular, 52-weeks-a-year 
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job—-the strongest proof that The Weekly 
should be commissioned to keep the na- 
tional advertiser on friendly terms with 
more than 7,000,000 homes, THE BIGGEST 
SINGLE MARKET IN THE WORLD. 


To illustrate the point, a woman in Newport, 
North Carolina, wrote a letter to the Editor of the 
Housewife’s Food Almanack, a feature which ap- 
pears regularly on the second from last page of 
each issue of The American Weekly—far ‘‘back 
in the book.’’ Her letter was printed in tiny type 
near the bottom of the column on the next page. 
She asked: 

“Does any Almanacker have a recipe for real 

old-fashioned sticky cinnamon buns, the kind 

they used to make in Philadelphia?“ 
Over 400 women, of the thousands who read 
that little appeal, went to the trouble of writing 
and sending in their recipes. 


Isn't this little incident a tip-off on the 
human relationship of The American Weekly 
and its readers--the key not only to the 
formidable strength of a color-page smash, 


but to the equal effectiveness of smaller 
black-and-white advertisements, for those 
advertisers who have learned to use them 
week by week? 


It surely is enough, for the majority of 
advertising appropriations, to reach more 
than 7,000,000 homes. There's no ques- 
tion about that. Entering these millions of 
homes through The American Weekly, 
week after week and month after month, 
is sure to bring results. 


The American Weekly contends that most 
advertising appropriations go too many 
places and try to do too many things; 
that the modern “ scientific’’ conception 
of an ‘‘adequate’’ advertising schedule is 
simply mental indigestion— brought on 
by overdoses of statistics; that the basic 
principle of consecutive blows on a single 
market of sufficient size and buying power 
will produce a greater sales volume. 

This subject should be interesting 
enough for a frank discussion. The Amer- 
ican Weekly would like to talk about it 
with any national advertiser in America 
who realizes that these are days when it is 
necessary to risk being unusual. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


THEAMERICAN 
PEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
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“You're screwey.”’ 

You're number 756—there are 755 
other people, mostly from agencies 
who want this account, who've said 
the same thing. Small world, isn’t it?” 

He went on, “I'll tell you my sys- 
tem if you'll promise not to laugh.” 

“I promise—for after all, it’s 
worked—you've killed competitors and 
made big money—for me to laugh 
would be like a grocery clerk trying 
to short-change Einstein.” 

“Well, it’s childishly simple. It 
goes like this. I have an average. 
That average is based on total sales in 
an average market divided by stores. 
I have a per capita figure, too, but I 
find that I don’t have to bother to 
use it very often.” 

"Yes ie 

“When I'm trying to decide whether 
to put on Painted Post or leave it off, 
I simply use my average. If the local 
druggists qualify, they’re on. If they 
don't, they're not. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the town has no 
wholesaler or 20 wholesalers, whether 
it’s metropolitan or cross-roads, the 
whole thing is relative.” 

“What about costs?” 

“They're all relative, too. I’ve got 
a stated allowance on each case. 
Each town gets exactly what it merits. 
They go on as soon as they get above 
the average. And the dollars they get 
are automatic. : 


Playing No Favorites 


‘Well, aside from the fun of mess- 
ing around with a million figures, 
what other advantages would you say 
the plan has?” 

It does this: It encourages sales- 
men and dealers to work with me. 
They all know this arrangement. I 
make it plain to every man every- 
where that he’s welcome to advertising 
support just as soon as he merits it. 
Every request for promotion is granted 
so long as it figures out okay.” 

“Have you any p.m. or bonus 
plans ?”’ 

“Nope, they've all been discarded. 
This proposition keeps men just as 
happy. And it ends up with more 
sales for me. I get window displays 
that I couldn't hope to crack normally. 
After all, this product isn’t exciting. 

“I've self-service counter units sit- 
ting beside three times as many cash 
registers as I should have. I'm getting 
word-of-mouth push that’s completely 
out of line. That simple little ‘aver- 
age’ plan is the entire explanation.” 

“How come it works so well?” 

“Well, put yourself in a druggist's 
shoes. You've got a nice store but it 
has the misfortune to be in a small 
town. You see manufacturers tossing 
big dollars, year after year, at big-town 
consumers, but thumbing their noses 
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at you and your little bundle of fami- 
lies. 

“Then along comes my man and he 
says, ‘Joe, with us, any one of your 
families is just as important as any 
one of the big city families. So we'll 
offer you exactly the same deal we of- 
fer everyone.’ You'll respond. You'll 
ask for further details. If you're just 
a little below the average, you'll think 
about what you can do to come up 
to the needed figure, We've even had 


cut-throat competitors getting together 
and chatting about mutuall; pushing 
us SO as tO get a Campaign. 

“There's no mystery about the thing. 
We just state openly that we're out of 
sympathy with the policy so many 
manufacturers follow. We think it’s 
unfair to ask 50,000 little fellows to 
pile up advertising funds—then hand 
tne whole bundle to 1,000 big fellows. 

“And the 50,000 little fellows. it 
seems, agree!” 


Trio of Trade Associations 


Make Three Kinds of News 


HE annual conference spon- 

sored by the industrial and con- 

sumer marketing divisions of 

the American Management As- 
sociation will be held this year on 
April 22 and 23 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 

Four main themes will be consid- 
ered by sales executives, who come 
from all sections of the country: Re- 
sponsibilities to the customer in a de- 
fense economy; problems in selection 
and training of sales personnel; media 
for reaching customers; developing ef- 
fective sales tools. 

E. O. Shreve, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and H. R. Chapman, 
vice-president of New England Con- 
fectionery Co., are in charge of ar- 
ranging the program. 

The first day of the Conference will 
be held on one of the regular lunch- 
eon-meeting days of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of N. Y. and a joint AMA- 
SEC luncheon is planned. 

x * * 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
N. Y., has organized a research divi- 
sion to ‘conduct special studies of in- 


dustrial, technical and marketing prob- 
lems of common interest to the can 
manufacturers and related industries.” 

The division will be under the con- 
trol of a committee consisting of: 
Chairman D. M. Heekin, secretary and 
treasurer, Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati; 
J. F. Hartlieb, president, Continental 
Can Co., N. Y.; L. F. Gieg, president, 
Crown Can Co., East Philadelphia; 
Vice-Chairman A. A. Morse, executive 
representative, American Can (Co, 
N. Y.; Geo. A, Milton, Sr., president, 
Geo. A. Milton Can Co., Brooklyn; 
H. K. Taylor, president, Geo. D. Ellis 
& Sons, Philadelphia; H. Ferris White, 
vice-president, Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Miller McClintock, technical di- 
rector of the Advertising Research 
Foundation and executive officer of the 
Traffic Audit Bureau, will direct the 
division. 

New York Dress Institute has been 
formed to establish New York as the 
fashion center of the world. The in- 
dustry, which has an annual volume of 
$350,000,000, will raise from $3,000,- 
000 to $4,500,000 for promotion dur- 
ing the life of the three year contract. 

Explains Samuel Zahn, president of 
International Dress Co., elected chair- 
man of the Institute: . 

The Institute will have four major 
objectives: To make New York City 
the world’s fashion center; to main- 
tain New York’s leadership in the 
dress field: to increase the nation’s 
total sale of dresses; to foster large 
scale exports to South America. 

A board of directors composed of 
16 members, representing jobbers, 
manufacturers and unions will direct 
the Institute’s operations. Dress manu- 
facturing is New York's largest indus- 
try—2,100 employers and 85,000 em- 
ployes. It is significant that the plan 
was originated by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, and 
Julius Hochman, manager of the Dress 
Joint Board, 1.L.G.W.U. is vice-chaif- 
man of the Institute. 
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@ Like a flash, the message clicked off 
on your Bell System Teletypewriter 
travels 300 yards or 3000 miles — and 
is reproduced instantly in typewritten 
form, exactly as sent. And this swift 
communication is two-way, permitting 
clear, convenient exchange of thoughts. 


A typewritten conversation — with car- 


bons in all connected machines to pro- 


vide extra records for routing and filing. 


@ Do you know how many departments 
of your business would profit by the 
speed and accuracy of Teletypewriter 
Service? If you already have it, are you 
using it to the fullest advantage? The 
answer is important and worth a care- 
ful analysis of your present communica- 
tion system. A Bell System representa- 
tive will gladly co-operate. Call your 


local telephone office and talk with him. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 


About this time of year, poets, 
romanticists, and just run-of-mill col- 
umnists like me were accustomed to 
moon: “Ah, to be in Paris in the 
Spring!" This is the season, but not 
the year 


Pursuing that thought for a moment, 
if things continue as they have been 
going in a cockeyed world, most of us 
will be in the same spot as the maid 
in that old-time chiller-diller, ‘The 
Bat After two acts in which bodies 
fell out of closets and like o’ that, she 
walked down-stage and said, from the 
heart: “I'd go some place if I had 
some place to ga!” 


An advertiser who is interested in 
showing his movies with appropriate 
odors will soon emerge as the first 
taker of the Swiss-held Odorated pat- 
ents currently being peddled in the 
U. S.""—Ellen Hess in Tide. Ah, yes; 
the smellies. 

* * 

Lifebuoy’s new compound adjective, 
“zephyr-fresh,” recalls a gag slogan of 
Larry Sizer’s for a well-known motor- 
car: ‘’Twas zephyr thus.” 

* *# * 


Speaking of slogans, here’s one for 
a clock-fixer: “We know what makes 
‘em tick.” 


Some night, one of Dr. I. Q.’s as- 
sistants in the balcony will let his 
subconscious speak and blurt out: 
“T’ve got a cluck here, Doctor.”’ 


* 


There was a young fellow named Pope, 
In a way, your conductor's white hope 
I comb without fail 
The incoming mail, 
But the answer to date is “No soap! 
* * * 
Stopper by Carstairs Rye: “Are you 
a canoozer?’’ Copy explains that it is 
“sometimes pronounced connoisseur.” 


Anticlimax Dept. “We had diffi- 
culty in inducing Blythe ........ 
to register in her own room. We 
finally gave her the slip and, when 
we retired, Blythe, who was intoxi 
cated, actually forced her way into our 
room and jumped into bed. George 
and I had difhculty in packing her off 
to her room.” “You will 
enjoy the amusing antics and high 
hilarity of Blondie, Dagwood, and 
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Little Baby Dumpling every day in 
The Inquirer.” Forget Blondie for a 
minute and tell us more about Blythe. 
*x* *« x 

People on a department-store esca- 
lator somehow remind me of a me- 
chanical toy. They move, but seem 
wooden until they step off. 


A Congressman referred to the Jap- 
anese as “‘squint-eyed sons of the 
Rising Sun.” That ain't the way I 
heard it. 

x * 4 

Esterbrook pens, both carbon-steel 
and fountain-pen, are known by num- 
ber. Middle of last month, Esterbrook 
Renew-Point fountain-pen broke in 
the weeklies with a theme: ‘We've 
got your number!’’ There are cur- 
rently 31 renew-points in the Ester- 
brook line, providing “The right point 
for the way you write.”’ 


This year, I conducted another one 
of those copy-clinics for the advertis- 
ing and selling class of the New York 
Advertising Club. Some pretty good 
headlines came from the students, as 
usual. Like to Jook at a few? 


Ted Kirby offered this for American 
Airlines: ‘The Stars for Company 
and a cool head at the controls.” 
Showing the versatility he will need 
some day in a copy-department, he did 
this one for Camay: “I chose my 
beauty-soap long before I dreamed of 
wedding-dresses.”’ 

Dr. Norman Goldsmith borrowed 
from Stephen Foster to give us this 
for Marchand’s Golden Rinse: “To 
Jeannie with the dark brown hair.” 


Marjorie Pietschmann was thinking 
of hair, too, when she wrote this for 
Fitch Shampoo: ‘A world of trouble 
lifted from your shoulders.” That 
would be dandruff-trouble, obviously. 


Bill Love pulled us oldsters up 
short with this stopper for Metropoli- 
tan Life Annuities: ‘Will you be a 
strap-hanger at 60?"" (Guess we ought 
to think about 60 as we pass 42nd, or 
Times Square.) 


Ruth Abrams commandeered a cur- 
rent song-title to make a headline for 
Sohmer pianos: “I hear a rhapsody.” 


John Wagener ascribed this cute 


one to the Talon Fastener: “We put 
zip into a national hook-up.” He-also 
lifted a line out of our daily speech 
to make a headline for the Travelers’ 
Insurance Co.: “A matter of life and 
death.” 


Gladys Adams twisted a book-title 
to get this one for Vigoro: “How 
green was my grass.” 


R. F. Beckwith figured that Poll. 
Parrot Shoes for Boys were “Some. 
thing new under the son.” 


Mary Louise Grant evidently 
thought of Greta Garbo and did this 
one for Mum: “Do you want to be 
alone?” 


Frank Corbani had this one for the 
American Association of Railroads: 
“Who delivers the m/kman's milk?” 
It made me think of Al Jolson some 
years ago singing: ‘Who played poker 
with Pocahontas when John Smith was 
away?” 


For an eraser advertisement, Etta 
Zimmerman suggested: “This Chang- 
ing World.” 

Helene Husson also had one for 
American Airlines: “Love at first 
flight.” For good measure, she as- 
signed this to Drene Shampoo: ‘Your 
hair is 47s pride.” 


For an imaginary course of bridge- 
lessons, Emily Volp had a real stop- 
per: “I got tired of being beaten.” 
For Mum: “And I thought all I 
needed was personality.’ And for 
Colgate’s Tooth-Paste: “Want more 
kisses ?”” 

Arnold Claman asked, for Prophy- 
lactic, “Is your tooth-brush getting 


bald ?”’ 


Alice Grain did this one for Presto 
Pressure Cooker: “She may be a 
‘career gal,’ but you ought to taste her 
cooking!" 

Edna O’Brien got cute for Cham- 
berlin Weatherstrip: “We tell you 
how to dodge the draft!’ (A weather- 
strip-tease, I calls it.) 


John Mason assigned no product, 
so I assumed he had Heublein’s Club 
Cocktails in mind: “He does it in the 
kitchen.” And did that get a laugh! 
The subhead said: “The harassed 
host who should be mixing with his 
guests,” which made me think of 
Heublein’s. Well, there’s a new gen- 
eration of advertising boys and gals 
growing up. 

xk * * 

At the moment of galloping (0 
press, the prodigal, Ed Pope, just gets 
under the wire with this capsule re- 
view of the Benny-Allen opus, “Love 
Thy Neighbor’: “Scorn on the cob. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Now—the Finest Lithography in 


FULL COLOR 
AT 2-COLOR COST 


in Large ot Small Cranitilies. Tees. 


Here is news we believe every Sales Manager, Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger, Advertising Manager and Advertising Agency will welcome! 
For now you can have all the colors in the rainbow at your command, 
in your Consumer Folders, Circulars, Booklets, Broadsides, Streamers, 
Displays, Box Wraps, Cartons, Labels and other advertising ma- 
terial . . . for as little as—or LESS than—you usually pay for only 


2 colors . . . iv large or small quantities. 


Now you can forget the old obstacle of “high cost.” You can 
STEP-UP your usual 2-color Consumer Folders and other advertising 
material with FULL Color, giving them a FRESH, new appearance! 
You can beautifully illustrate your product in FULL Color, giving it 
more ‘eye’ appeal and “buy” appeal. And all for no more than the 


usual cost of 2 colors. 


Thousands of companies today are changing over from 1-color and 


2-color material to FULL Color to boost their sales. 


Meeting this great demand, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, for over 75 years a great American Institution and a leader 
in fine color lithography, brings industry a new, modern, high- 
quality, low-cost lithograph service on all types of advertising ma- 
terial. A service proved and perfected during the past two years— 
throughout the country—and offered today on a greatly increased 
basis. Now, to explain how we are able to give you the finest quality 


@) 


to lay 


Jame 


lithography at such re- 
markable prices . . . 


There is no mystery 
to it—just good, well-planned business . . . VOL- 
UME BUSINESS. We save you money, give you a 
better job, because of our unexcelled facilities, 
efficiently planned production, quantity buying, 


tremendous volume. 


Stecher-Traung’s plants in Rochester, N. Y. and 
San Francisco, Calif. are two of the largest, finest 
lithograph plants in the world . . . two of the most 
modern . . . two of the most complete . . . and each 


is self-contained. 


Both plants are equipped to handle every opera- 
tion from start to finish under one roof. A score 
of skilled artists and expert color photographers are 
at your service. We coat our own paper, grind our 
own inks (nearly a million pounds a year), do 
our own varnishing and other finishing operations. 
Our battery of giant 4-Color Offset Presses is the 
largest in the country. Stecher-Traung serves the 


honor-roll of American business with an annual 


Get his free Book 


This 36-page book, just off the press, gives you a wealth of informa- 
tion on 
Money.” It explains the use of Full Color, contains Color Charts, 
shows the many kinds of Color Illustrations, gives pointers on how 


How to Step-Up Your Advertising Material and Save 


out Consumer Folders and tells more about our service. A time 


and money-saver for you and your organization! And it’s yours 


FREE. 


Simply write us or fill in the coupon and mail today. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BALTIMORE COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
BOSTON DETROIT MACON PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO HARLINGEN NEW YORK SACRAMENTO 
CLEVELAND HOUSTON OAKLAND ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE 


ISTECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION, Department 301 
274 North Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 
600 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send a copy of your new 36-page, Illustrated, Full Color Book on “How 
o Step-Up Your Advertising Material and Save Money’’—free of charge and 
without obligation. 


Title 


volume of lithography running into several millions 
of dollars. 


All of this results in the most efficient, large. 
scale production and a saving in effort and time 
for you, besides insuring the most confidential treat- 
ment of your work. And the saving in cost means 
you can have beautiful, dramatic, sales-boosting 
FULL Color material without spending a cent more 
than you usually pay for only 2 colors. 


But — more than that — we can give you this 
economy on small quantities as well as on large 
quantities because of our unique FULL COLOR 
“Gang Run” Service—the only service of its kind in 
the country. Many small jobs of the same type are 
combined on one large sheet to give you the economy 
of large-press operation. We are continuously put- 
ting “Gang Runs” on the presses for all types of 
advertising material, assuring you of speedy service. 


We have offices in leading cities and fifty repre- 
sentatives ready to serve you no matter where you 
are located. Ask to see samples of our work and get 
quotations on your jobs. 


= 


: ATO is a Japanese market 


gardener. First, he had a small 
place out of Los Angeles, 
worked by himself and family. 
But soon he was contracting with other 


Japanese growers, and became an im- 
t- portant man in the fresh vegetable 
5 business. . 
Sato had some kind of system, but 
nobody knew what it was. If the sea- 
. son was cool, and sales fell off, his 
acreage was low, while in a hot season, 
he had always looked ahead, and had 
more stuff growing. 
iS What was his deep Oriental secret? 
e Nobody knew, until a meteorologist 
| talked with Sato, giving scientific 
weather information in trade for what- 
. ever Sato might want to disclose. The 
meteorologist does not ridicule popu- 
e lar weather reading, but finds out 
what people use, and tests the method. 
y “I watch fish,’”’ said Sato, finally. 
f- “Some year, some kind fish caught 
f prenty. That mean warm season— 
prant crop late. If other kind fish 
.. caught prenty, season be hard—prant 
crop soon. 
- Sato watched the size and kind of 
" catches brought into the harbor, and 
had friends among the Japanese fisher- 
t men who went far out, and sent him 


reports. Fish follow ocean currents ac- 
cording to temperature. The warmth 
or coolness of ocean currents have 
direct bearing on California weather. 


Weather Regulates Demand 


Sato's home-made forecasts were 
based on phenomena so sound that, to- 
day, the Scripps Institute of Ocean- 
ography, at La Jolla, Cal., makes six 
months’ forecasts of weather based on 


Who’ : wong ne 
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Sato had a production problem. But 
look again, and it is a sales problem. 
" For according to the weather, people 
t e a es epartment: buy more or less vegetables, electric 
al - fans, fuel oil, long underwear, tire 
chains, rubber galoshes, bathing suits | 
’ and many other weather-sensitive com- H 

l he Weath er Man modities. If production is out of line 
+ - e with the weather next season, there 
will be shortages or left-over stocks. 
Many weather-sensitive products are 
Weather makes markets—and breaks markets. Weather _ styled for the season, and cannot be 
held over. So, fitting the output to the 
affects production, physical distribution, shopping routine, = ahead is intelligent sales 

= po 1c y. 

the flow of money. We can’t control it, but we can, with Making goods according to the 
‘ weather expected is old. Joseph got 
the help of more efficient weather reports and long-range his distribution ready for the seven 
lean years. But making goods accord- 
forecasts, cut probable profit losses by being better prepared ing to the latest forecasts is still new, 
; because business has not yet adjusted 


Ewing Galloway 


io Sneet weather coutiemencine its production, distribution and sales 
5 to the longer range forecasts now ob- 
— — tainable, 
BY JAMES H. COLLINS For example, hundreds of telegrams 
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UNPRECEDENTED NEWSSTAND GAINS 
PUT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CIRCULATION 
AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


TOTAL FEBRUARY CIRCULATION 2,530,000 
—WITH 815,000 ON NEWSSTANDS 


* 
¥ 


G ood 


The Magazine That’s GOING PLACE iu 
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| FIRECRACKER! 
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QUICK FACTS FOR QUICK MINDS 


$203,750 in quarters. 815,000 newsstand sales at 25¢ 
means women voluntarily paid $203,750.00 at newsstands 
for our February issue. This is more money than was paid at 
newsstands for any other magazine carrying advertising. 


e 430,000 bonus. Since Good Housekeeping’s rate is based 
on 2,100,000, the current over-delivery is 430,000 copies. 


‘@ Challenge! Name any monthly publication carrying adver- 
tising other than Good Housekeeping for which more than 
$200,000 a month is laid down at the newsstands ... IT 
CAN’T BE DONE! 


| ousekeeping 


CEfhuse It’s THE MAGAZINE AMERICA LIVES BY 
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Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, N. J., was a victim of 
the weather: People never 
bought its tire chains until 
there was snow or ice on the 
roads—and then dealers’ supply 
never met demand. This year 
30-day weather forecasts (by 
Krick Industrial Weather Serv- 
ice) helped to keep dealer inven- 
tories right, induced motorists 
to buy chains in advance of 
coming storms, At extreme 
right, a dealer display with 
panel for weather reports. (See 
story in SM, Nov. 1, page 21.) 
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What's the Weather Got to Do 
With Advertising? 


GREAT DEAL. Here's the result of an 11-year study we made 
of U.S. weather reports, balanced against more than 57,000 
inquiries 


Our client received 35.646 inquiries from 48 insertions appear- 
ing on days when it was raining or snowing—as compared with 
21,672 inquiries from 3% insertions appearing on days when the 
weather was dry. Thus, the average number of inquiries for the 
wet days was 743 per insertion: for the dry days only 602 per inser- 
tion. An average difference, over an 11-year span, of about 19%! 


The survey was based upon the results of the same advertiser, 
using the same publication, the same size space, and the same 
position and section of a New York City newspaper 

In other words, almost one-fifth greater response was received 
when the weather was such as to discourage those pursuits which 


competed with the reading of the newspaper! 


Schwab and Beatty, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, in this 
advertisement for its own serv- 
ices, cites research to prove that 
couponed newspaper ads should 
be scheduled for rainy days. 
That 19% differential could 
make or break an advertising 
campaign. 


and teletype messages come into Los 
Angeles every day from eastern cities 
where oranges and lemons are sold— 
especially lemons. Every one of those 
telegrams gives the day's temperature 
in Chicago, Louisville, Reading, along 
with supplies of fruit in that market, 
and current prices. 

If the weather in Philadelphia is ex- 
tremely hot, or cold, there will be 
good lemon sales, because people drink 
cold lemonade in hot weather; hot 
lemonade in cold weather to prevent 
colds. Meteorologists advise fruit 
shippers to consider temperatures for 
that week, as well as that day. 

Perhaps the weather today in Phil- 
adelphia is very hot. Yet, if larger 
shipments of lemons are routed there, 
to arrive in three days, the hot spell 
may have broken by the time they ar- 
rive, and there will be too many 
lemons, with demoralized prices. The 
Weather Bureau now makes five-day 
forecasts by which such changes can 
be anticipated, either locally or na- 
tionally. 

Suppose the lemons have arrived in 
Philadelphia, and the weather is 
cooler. Study of temperatures to be 
expected in other cities the coming 
week will probably disclose markets 
that will be brisk by the time the fruit 
can be diverted. 

Such short range forecasts can be 
used to cut shipping expenses, for if 
a through shipment of fruit reaches a 
market where weather changes have 
decreased the demand, and the ship- 
ment has to be sent back at short haul 
freight rates, the cost is out of line. 
Use of forecasts in making the original 
shipment would have shown that the 
haul-back market was the one for the 
direct shipment. 

Both short range and long range 
forecasts are now being used as a new 
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could throw you off pretty badly in judging the comparative effec- 
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tool in various kinds of selling, and 
will be more and more used as the 
technique is mastered. 

Short range forecasts cover about a 
week ahead, and can be adapted both 
to local selling, and national market- 
ing. Long range forecasts are also 
being used to meet selling conditions 
from 30 days to six months ahead. 

The use of short range forecasts 
locally is shown in the case of a de- 
partment store that was planning a big 
sale, calling for expensive advertising. 
Rival stores were holding similar sales. 
Everything depended on getting a 
good share of the crowd that came 
downtown during two days. 

Of course, such sales are planned 
far ahead, and no contingency is 
neglected if merchandise managers 
can help it—style, timeliness, general 
prosperity, the amount of goods that 
can be sold. Only one store paid any 
attention to the contingency of wea- 
ther on the days of the sale. That 
store postponed its sale, and got the 
lion's share of business, because on the 
days first chosen it rained cats and 
dogs, and shoppers stayed home. 

Short range forecasts are being con- 
sidered in more and more selling 
plans, as it is realized that they are 
surprisingly accurate. 

Long range forecasts are also being 
used with high degrees of accuracy, 
to govern sales plans made months 
ahead. 

In the South there are at least a 
dozen cars for every garage, because 
people leave their cars outdoors, in a 
mild climate. A sudden cold spell in 
the South starts a run on battery 
dealers, because low temperature kills 
batteries on cars left outdoors. 

Several years ago, a battery manu- 
facturer, having tested long range 
weather forecasts sufficiently t~ have 
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confidence in them, laid sales plans 
upon a prediction of cold weather in § 
the South. Dealers were advised tht 9 
cold weather was a strong possibility 
and some of them increased their in- 
ventories. For those who were skep 
tical, the company built ample stock 
in its warehouses, 

The Fall months passed — no cold 
spell. Christmas came, and New Yeu 
—still no cold spell. Then, out of the 
blue, there was a severe freeze all over 
the South in February, and this com 
pany had batteries to sell when com 
petitor’s stocks were exhausted. 

Quick to see the possibilities fo 
gearing sales to weather, have beet 
those lines of business that already us 
weather as a factor in management. 

The electric utility company, for « 
ample. The demand for current fluc 
tuates with every thundercloud a 
fog that causes people to turn of & 


lights, and in cities these ‘oe 


often maintain roof-watchers to report 
on approaching clouds. Ice, snov 
wind and lightning are hazards ' 
their transmission systems, and 0 
money even if there is no damage, 
cause repair crews are kept ead 
Anything that can be forecast 10 
Winter, whether it will be mild © 
hard, means money in pocket, becivs 
fuel and other purchases are govern 
by such conditions. 

As trustworthy long range forecas 
were made available, the electric ut 
ity companies used the informatio 
and soon saw that, besides fuel pu 
chases, other factors could be adjust 
to weather expectations. Fans sell fis 
in a hot spell, and electric heaters ! 
cold Winter. It was possible to Pf 
suade dealers to adjust stocks of # 
pliances in readiness for sudden # 
mand, and thus get the benefit of 
emergency “load,” as well as 
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ben February Ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd Oklahoma City department stores showed increases of 
dy ” 14%, 28%, 13% and 18% over the corresponding weeks of 1940! The extent to which 
as this activity is continuing can be found in individual reports from all types of Oklahoma 
’ Pe ; City businesses on a city-wide sales day on February 28th. 
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The headline business news of the year in Oklahoma is contained in the February re- 
leases of the tenth district Federal Reserve Bank. These reveal that for the weeks ending 
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panic Be “Our luggage depart- “Dividend Day was 50% 
repor : ment shows a 33% increase over the correspond- ahead of the corresponding day of 1940.” 

snow ing day last year. Our handbag business was al- “We had an amazing re- 
rds 10 most 50% up.” sponse to our advertising with the second biggest 
d oo # “Our ‘Dividend Day’ volume day in the history of our basement store and one 
ge, s: was almost twice as great this year as last.” of the best days we have ever had throughout 
a “Sales 15% up from the same day the entire store.” 
rity in 1940.” “We did about four times 
ile i “Our ‘Dividend Day’ business was the volume of same day last year in men’s fur- 
eave x double our average Friday business.” nishings. Clothing department was a sell-out.” 
—s ii “We more than doubled “Sales hit an all time high 
il ‘ our men’s furnishing sales of same day last year.” with a 125% increase over same day of 1940.” 
mn d “Passed ‘Dividend “We had a nice gain of 
ar Day’ 1940 sales 20% up by 2:00 p. m.” 37% over same day last year.” 
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new customers and friends. 

This is also true of gas companies 
in the heater business, and they are 
strongly competitive with electricity in 
the heater field. So, when everybody 
is flocking to the dealers for heaters, it 
is vitally important to be as well pre- 
pared as your competitor. rs 

Long range weather information is 
important to the petroleum industry, 
for hot Summers increase gasoline 
sales, as people take to their cars, while 
cold Winters, especially sudden cold 
spells, put pressure on fuel oil sup- 
plies. These products are bulky, and 
must be laid in a reasonable time 
ahead, 

Some years ago California orange 
groves suffered heavy damage from 
freezing weather, and supplies of fuel 
oil for fighting the cold were so 
quickly exhausted that orange growers 
burned coke, wood, and in many cases 
old automobile tires, to protect their 
trees. 

At the same time there was a rush 
on the retail stores. Once in maybe a 


dozen years California has such a 
Winter, and people wanted old- 
fashioned long underwear, woolen 


socks, and warm clothing of all kinds. 
The stores soon ran out of such mer- 
chandise. 

This cold Winter was the first in 
California that was predictable by long 
range weather forecasts, the technique 
having been developed since the last 
one. Little use was made of forecasts 
at that time, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the next one will be antici- 
pated, and fuel oil and clothing will 
be on hand. 


Seasonal Goods Benefit 


Long range weather information is 
valuable in selling all seasonable mer- 
chandise. Example: Swim suits. A 
large department store had _ been 
placing about the same size orders with 
a swim suit manufacturer, increasing 
or decreasing slightly, according to 
general business conditions. This store 
began using long range forecasts, and 
suddenly cut down its order for the 
coming season. For the forecast indi- 
cated cool weather until July. Swim 
suits are sold largely during the first 
months of Summer—if the weather is 
cool, people do not use them; and 
when July arrives they make the old 
suit last the rest of the season. 

The store’s reduced order was ample 
for the season, but the manufacturer 
was left with made-up suits on his 
hands. Through the use of weather 
forecasts over the country, he was able 
to find markets where the weather 
would bring early sales of swim suits. 
Had he discovered the new weather 
technique earlier, his production could 
have been adjusted to demand. 


r 
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In seasonable and fashionable mer- 
chandise, it is the early sales that make 
the money, and they depend largely on 
weather. If Summer lags during the 
first weeks, lightweight and sports 
clothing lag too, and if Summer 
lingers in the lap of Autumn,. people 
put off buying Winter things. A day 
lost in retail sales is never made up, 
and the losses are passed back to 
manufacturers, sometimes in cancella- 
tions, sometimes in reduced orders for 
the following season, if the mer- 
chandise can be held over. Seasonable 
and fashionable goods can seldom be 
held over, and are sacrificed on the 
bargain counters or disposed of in 
out-of-the-way markets. 

Long range forecasts have begun re- 
ducing this kind of loss, and will be 
used more and more effectively, say 
the meteorologists, as business men 
learn to use them and prove their de- 
pendability. 


80-85% Accuracy 


The business man asks, naturally, 
how accurate such forecasts have be- 
come, and specialists in long range 
weather studies state that in Winter, 
they are better than 80% accurate, and 
in Summer better than 85%. 

While long range forecasts cover 
weeks ahead, and are largely regional, 
there are local and short range varia- 
tions to be taken into account. These 
are covered by special services for the 
location and type of business. 

Local forecasts, as published in 
United States Weather Bureau maps, 
are being used to great advantage by 
more and more business concerns, not 
retailers alone, but manufacturers with 
local and day-to-day distribution. 

The ice cream manufacturer has 
found that when hot weather is pre- 
dicted for today, he may add extra 
amounts to dealers’ orders, perhaps an 
additional can or carton of popular 
vanilla. At first, his dealers may pro- 
test that they cannot sell the extra 
amount. But if weather information ts 
used intelligently the weather will sell 
it, and the dealer learns to rely on the 
supplier's judgment, 

Beer and soft beverages, cold cuts, 
salad makings and hot weather foods 
can gain volume by being adjusted to 
short range weather forecasts, 

One brewing company, selling in 
two-thirds of the country, has a me- 
teorologist compile temperature and 
humidity figures for 200 cities — not 
forecasts, but records of the past 
weather. These are used in determin- 
ing what sales in given territory should 
be, because humidity as well as tem- 
perature enters into thirst. Whenever 
this company is entering new territory 
it has special records compiled to 
guide its salesmen. 


Cold weather foods and beverages 
can also benefit by adjustment to the 
weather, and this is true of medicines 
such as cold remedies, and in Summe; 
sunburn and mosquito lotio: 
as cosmetics. 

In fact, study of many commodities 
from the weather viewpoint opens up 
an entirely new field of possibility, 
The sales executive who has turned his 
attention in this direction, generally 
asks, “Where do I get weather in. 
formation for my business?” 

Uncle Sam’s Weather Bureau was 
established, first, when improved com 
munication, then the telegraph, made 
it possible to gather reports from a 
wide area and foresee coming storms, 
Ship captains were warned, the first 
customers. Ships at sea had to depend 
upon the captain’s own meteorological 
knowledge, for there was no radio, 

As the forecasts improved, they 
were extended to farmers, shippers of 
perishable goods, and others. With 
the telephone, radio, teletype and 
better communication generally, the 
bureau gathered more _ information, 
and served more people. Today, 
about three-fourths of the people of 
the United States get and use fore. 
casts through bureau _ publications, 
newspapers and radio. 

Aviation spurred meteorology, be. 
cause it was practically an hour-to- 
hour business in respect to weather. 
The air transport companies were first 
to establish private weather services on 
a large scale, supplementing Weather 
Bureau reports by their own work, and 
making their own special interpreta- 
tions, 


» as well 


Enter: “Air-Mass” Analysis 


A generation ago it was realized 
that weather is governed largely by 
world-wide influences, most notably 
the changes at the poles, and new ob- 
servation stations were pushed up to 
wards the Arctic. The Russians have 
been most enterprising in this, and 
now issue forecasts for their own 
country a year ahead. 

About ten years ago, a new method 
of interpreting weather reports, the 
“air-mass analysis,’ originating 1 
Norway, began to attract attention. 
The technique is complicated, but the 
principle simple: That cold air masses 
from the poles, in constant conflict 
with warm air masses from the tropics, 
are the chief influence in weather, ao 
give the basis for long range forecasts 
over wide territory. Like all new 
theories, this one set up a conflict 
among meteorologists, but as the de- 
pendability of the method has been 
tested it has been generally a cepted, 
and is now used by the Weather 
Bureau, the Army and Navy, the avi 
tion companies’ meteorological depart 
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does not go by weight and size alone. His 


appraisal is based on color, cut, brilliance and 


flawless quality. 


The same is true in choosing an advertising me- 


dium. The expert advertiser looks for flawless 


circulation figures that show quality readership 


he looks for clear cut editorial brilliance and 


a proved record of leadership in its field. 
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new customers and friends. 

This is also true of gas companies 
in the heater business, and they are 
strongly competitive with electricity in 
the heater field. So, when everybody 
is flocking to the dealers for heaters, it 
is vitally important to be as well pre- 
pared as your competitor. a 

Long range weather information is 
important to the petroleum industry, 
for hot Summers increase gasoline 
sales, as people take to their cars, while 
cold Winters, especially sudden cold 
spells, put pressure on fuel oil sup- 
plies. These products are bulky, and 
must be laid in a reasonable time 
ahead. 

Some years ago California orange 
groves suffered heavy damage from 
freezing weather, and supplies of fuel 
oil for fighting the cold were so 
quickly exhausted that orange growers 
burned coke, wood, and in many cases 
old automobile tires, to protect their 
trees. 

At the same time there was a rush 
on the retail stores. Once in maybe a 
dozen years California has such a 
Winter, and people wanted old- 
fashioned long underwear, woolen 
socks, and warm clothing of all kinds. 
The stores soon ran out of such mer- 
chandise. 

This cold Winter was the first in 
California that was predictable by long 
range weather forecasts, the technique 
having been developed since the last 
one. Little use was made of forecasts 
at that time, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the next one will be antici- 
pated, and fuel oil and clothing will 
be on hand. 


Seasonal Goods Benefit 


Long range weather information is 
valuable in selling all seasonable mer- 
chandise. Example: Swim suits. A 
large department store had _ been 
placing about the same size orders with 
a swim suit manufacturer, increasing 
or decreasing slightly, according to 
general business conditions. This store 
began using long range forecasts, and 
suddenly cut down its order for the 
coming season. For the forecast indi- 
cated cool weather until July. Swim 
suits are sold largely during the first 
months of Summer—if the weather is 
cool, people do not use them; and 
when July arrives they make the old 
suit last the rest of the season. 

The store’s reduced order was ample 
for the season, but the manufacturer 
was left with made-up suits on his 
hands. Through the use of weather 
forecasts over the country, he was able 
to find markets where the weather 
would bring early sales of swim suits. 
Had he discovered the new weather 
technique earlier, his production could 
have been adjusted to demand. 
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In seasonable and fashionable mer- 
chandise, it is the early sales that make 
the money, and they depend largely on 
weather. If Summer lags during the 
first weeks, lightweight and sports 
clothing lag too, and if Summer 
lingers in the lap of Autumn, people 
put off buying Winter things. A day 
lost in retail sales is never made up, 
and the losses are passed back to 
manufacturers, sometimes in cancella- 
tions, sometimes in reduced orders for 
the following season, if the mer- 
chandise can be held over. Seasonable 
and fashionable goods can seldom be 
held over, and are sacrificed on the 
bargain counters or disposed of in 
out-of-the-way markets. 

Long range forecasts have begun re- 
ducing this kind of loss, and will be 
used more and more effectively, say 
the meteorologists, as business men 
learn to use them and prove their de- 


pendability. 
80-85% 


The business man asks, naturally, 
how accurate such forecasts have be- 
come, and specialists in long range 
weather studies state that in Winter, 
they are better than 80% accurate, and 
in Summer better than 85%. 

While long range forecasts cover 
weeks ahead, and are largely regional, 
there are local and short range varia- 
tions to be taken into account. These 
are covered by special services for the 
location and type of business. 

Local forecasts, as published in 
United States Weather Bureau maps, 
are being used to great advantage by 
more and more business concerns, not 
retailers alone, but manufacturers with 
local and day-to-day distribution. 

The ice cream manufacturer has 
found that when hot weather is pre- 
dicted for today, he may add extra 
amounts to dealers’ orders, perhaps an 
additional can or carton of popular 
vanilla. At first, his dealers may pro- 
test that they cannot sell the extra 
amount. But if weather information 1s 
used intelligently the weather will sell 
it, and the dealer learns to rely on the 
supplier's judgment, 

Beer and soft beverages, cold cuts, 
salad makings and hot weather foods 
can gain volume by being adjusted to 
short range weather forecasts, 

One brewing company, selling in 
two-thirds of the country, has a me- 
teorologist compile temperature and 
humidity figures for 200 cities — not 
forecasts, but records of the past 
weather. These are used in determin- 
ing what sales in given territory should 
be, because humidity as well as tem- 
perature enters into thirst. Whenever 
this company is entering new territory 
it has special records compiled to 
guide its salesmen. 


Accuracy 


Cold weather foods and beverages 
can also benefit by adjustment to the 
weather, and this is true of medicines 
such as cold remedies, and in Summe; 
sunburn and mosquito lotio: 
as cosmetics. 

In fact, study of many commodities 
from the weather viewpoint opens up 
an entirely new field of possibility. 
The sales executive who has turned his 
attention in this direction, generally 
asks, “Where do I get weather in. 
formation for my business?’ 

Uncle Sam’s Weather Bureau was 
established, first, when improved com 
munication, then the telegraph, made 
it possible to gather reports from a 
wide area and foresee coming storms. 
Ship captains were warned, the first 
customers. Ships at sea had to depend 
upon the captain’s own meteorological 
knowledge, for there was no radio, 

As the forecasts improved, they 
were extended to farmers, shippers of 
perishable goods, and others. With 
the telephone, radio, teletype and 
better communication generally, the 
bureau gathered more _ information, 
and served more people. Today, 
about three-fourths of the people of 
the United States get and use fore. 
casts through bureau _ publications, 
newspapers and radio. 

Aviation spurred meteorology, be- 
cause it was practically an_hour-to- 
hour business in respect to weather. 
The air transport companies were first 
to establish private weather services on 
a large scale, supplementing Weather 
Bureau reports by their own work, and 
making their own special interpreta- 
tions, 
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Enter: “Air-Mass” Analysis 


A generation ago it was realized 
that weather is governed largely by 
world-wide influences, most notably 
the changes at the poles, and new ob- 
servation stations were pushed up to 
wards the Arctic. The Russians have 
been most enterprising in this, and 
now issue forecasts for their own 
country a year ahead. 

About ten years ago, a new method 
of interpreting weather reports, the 
“air-mass analysis,” originating im 
Norway, began to attract attention. 
The technique is complicated, but the 
principle simple: That cold air masses 
from the poles, in constant conflict 
with warm air masses from the tropics, 
are the chief influence in weather, and 
give the basis for long range forecasts 
over wide territory. Like all new 
theories, this one set up a conflict 
among meteorologists, but as the de- 
pendability of the method has been 
tested it has been generally accepted, 
and is now used by the Weather 
Bureau, the Army and Navy, the avia 
tion companies’ meteorological depatt: 
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KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


OT ee 


To get’ Workable 


ideas for promotion 


and sale of 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
Chicago 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
OMIST, New York 


merchandise” 
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KENNETH |. VAN COTT, General Manager of Marcus & Company, 


one of New York's important retail jewelers, ranks high in the national 


councils of his industry. He is chairman of the Jewelry Industry Publicity 


Board and often has been called into other positions of business leader- 


ship. He is another key executive who tells you, in this series of letters, 


why he reads good Business Papers regularly. 


‘00D BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINES 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York. 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


MACHINERY, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 


POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER, New York 


RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chico9 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New Yor 
STEEL, Cleveland 
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A Survey Series by Sales Management showing that key men everywhere in. industry 


WILLIAM ELDER MARCUS CHAPIN MARCUS 
PRESIDENT & TREASURER VICE PRESIDENT & SECRETARY 


JIaARGUS & GO 


JEWELERS 
SIX SEVENTY-NINE FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


March 10, 1941 


Mr. Ray Bill, Publisher 
SALES MANAGEVENT 

420 lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Bill: 


Answering your inquiry ... 1 can say wholeheartedly 
that the outstanding Business Papers of the jewelry field are 
valuable to me as a reader. I make sure to see three of them 
every issue, usually going through them from cover to cover, 
though of course I can't take time to read everything they print. 


Workable ideas for promotion and sale of merchan- 
dise are probably the most valuable kind of editorial content in 
the two leading trade magazines to which I subscribe. Frequently 
such ideas are applicable right here on Fifth Avenue. Of course 


we closely follow reports from Washington, trends in jewelry design, 


and the general news of this industry. I don't know how we could 
readily keep abreast of these developments without our principal 
trade papers. 


The kind of trade advertising that interests me 
most is advertising that suggests merchandising plans. This 
very week, for example, we are considering the adoption of one 
such plan for our immediate use. 


I have high respect for these leading jewelry papers 
and their editorial opinions because their editors and publishers 
are welcomed and listened to in all the councils of the industry. 
They know this business. They publish magazines that are not 
biased ... magazines that exert e@ much-needed unifying influence 
among retailers, wholesalers, importers and manufacturers. 


Very truly yours, 


9K, Gar 


Kenneth I. Van Cott 
General Manager 
KVCsEL 


cage are regular readers of Business Papers . . . and why. 
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Sponsored by the foregoing Business Papers receiving unanimous votes from a jury of 
disinterested experts for "honest and able editing that renders a real service." 


ments, and by private meteorological 
Services, 

One of the first American meteor- 
Ologists to study the air-mass_tech- 
nique, in Norway, was Dr. Irving P. 
Krick, now associate professor of 
meteorology at the California Institute 
of Technology, in Pasadena. He was 
also an active pioneer in showing busi- 
ness concerns how weather informa- 
tion could be applied to production, 
selling and other activities. Motion 
picture people were among the first to 
use special services in sending com- 
panies on location, timing their trips 
so that suitable weather would be 


General Mills, Ane. 


|) ts 


ITS NEW 1941 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 


“PRODUCTS CONTROL 
MEANS FLOUR INSURANCE" 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


GLASS - BEADED SCREENS 


Throughout the nation, General 
Mills, Inc., is now showing to its 
employees, jobbers, and bakery 
customers an interesting new 
sound slidefilm, illustrating the 
methods used by General Mills 
in making its annual survey of 
the wheat crop. This film entitled 
“Products Control Means Flour 
Insurance” also shows how the 
company’s operations at harvest 
time affect the quality of the 
flour, including its uniformity and 
bake shop performance. 


Shown on Challenger 
Screen 


The Challenger Model, consist- 
ing of a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
Screen, spring-roller-mounted, in 
a metal case, to which a tripod is 
pivotally attached, is used ex- 
tensively in showing not only 
this new slidefilm but also many 
other pictures used by General 
Mills, Ine. 


DA-LITE SCREEN 


found for snow scenes, desert effects, 
and so on. Electric utilities were early 
users of special service, in preparing 
for wind and sleet storms. 

Dr. Krick supplies weather informa- 
tion through his private service 
(Krick Industrial Weather Service, 
Pasadena), and through semi-weekly 
and monthly bulletins, issued through 
a Los Angeles concern (Steller, Millar 
& Treanor). 

The semi-weekly bulletin gives short 
range forecasts, five to six days ahead, 
for every section of the country. The 
monthly bulletin gives weather trends 
for a month ahead, forecasting warm 


INDUSTRIAL FILM USERS SELECT DA-LITE SCREENS 


BE Fess a ata as 


“Very Succesful Results” 


In commenting on the perform. 
ance of Da-Lite Screens, Mr. D. 
W. Latterell of General Mills, 
Inc., writes—“General Mills, 
Inc., has experienced very suc- 
cessful results with the use of 
Da-Lite Screens in the presen- 
tation of a variety of slide- 
film pictures. The screens were 
recommended to us as being one 
of the best types of equipment 
on the market for our purpose, 
and we have had no reason to 
alter this opinion. We suspect 
that when the need for additional 
screens arises that we will add to 
our stock with Da-Lite beaded 
screens.” 


Give your 1941 productions the 
advantage of projection on 
Da-Lite Screens. Write today 
for 48 page screen data book. 
Sent Free! 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 3S, 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


and cold periods, storms and so on. 
For those who want specia! informa. 
tion, fitted to a particula: problem 
Krick maintains a wire and teletype 
service, sending special warnings and 
“spot’’ forecasts, in effect furnishing g 
private service comparable with thy 
maintained by aviation companies, 
The Weather Bureau recently ex. 
tended its forecasting service in the 
Los Angeles area by supplying tele 


type reports to business concerns tha | 


require special information on fie 


hazards, storms, approaching cold or | 


hot spells, frost, flood and the like 
Such information is valuable to lum. 
ber companies, utilities, motion pic: 
ture producers, contractors, hotel men, 
etc.—also to merchants, and in the 
end, for purposes of selling, as it is 
adapted to the different industries, 
The Los Angeles Weather Burew 


also publishes a new kind of daily | 


weather map, showing air-mass fronts, 


storm battle lines, and information | 


supplementing the familiar maps of 
high and low pressure areas. The map 
goes to subscribers for 20 cents 3 
month, and the teletype service is ar- 
ranged with individual business con- 
cerns, who install the teletype, while 
the Weather Bureau renders service 
free. Such services will eventually be 
developed throughout the U. S. 


An Ever-Sharper Tool 


Weather wisdom in selling seems to 
come down, today, to these funda- 
mentals: 

Forecasting is not yet an exact 
science, but it is more accurate than in 
the not-too-distant past, and growing 
better all the time. 

It is exact enough for application to 
many selling problems, if the sales 
executive will use weather information 
experimentally at the outset, allow 


margin for error, and determine the J 


best method of adapting it to his par 
ticular problems, . 

Caution is advised in stocking 
dealers for anticipated — weather 
changes. Better carry your own emer: 
gency stocks handy for them and, ® 
one concern does, interest them in dis 
playing Storm Warnings signs 1 § 
“spell of weather” is expected. 

Get your sales problem for weather 
sensitive goods clearly down on pape, 


and put it up to Weather Bureal § 


officials and private forecasters. 


fo pe he, 


atu 


Don't overlook the uses of pat | 


weather performances in determining 
the normal for different markets— 
often points out channels for increase 
sales effort. 

Keep pace with the rapid advances 
in scientific forecasting—during the 
past ten years it has gone far; during 
the next ten years it will take yo 
places in selling. 
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In the race for sales in Chicago, your advertising dollar 
in each of the three evening newspapers covers approx- 
imately the same amount of ground. The latest A.B.C. 
figures for city and suburban circulation for the three- 
month interim period ending December 31, 1940, were: 


The TIMES 408,000 
The Daily News 407,000 


The Herald-American filed no interim report; however, the 
last available publisher's statement for the six-month period 
ending September 30, 1940, shows 404,000 in city and suburbs. 


eb . 6 -> 


The TIMES’ low rate and small page size offers your 
advertising the best chance of winning increased sales at 
decreased selling costs. 


TIMES 


CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAP 
NATIONAL REPRESENTA nce 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO N. ANGIER 
ATLANTA 
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books-of-the-month. 


In 15 years the Book-of-the-Month Club has blended adver- 
tising, mail orders and books. Its 400,000 subscribers 
“make” a best-seller overnight. And they break pessimists 


who moan, “You can’t sell good literature to the masses.” 


Based on an interview by James R. Daniels with 


HARRY SCHERMAN 
President, Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 
New York 


AST year 11,328 new books and The wide margin between 2,500 
new editions of old books were and 165,000 explains why the Club 
published in the United States. | can make money and still give to mem- 
Just 12 of these new books bers $5,000,000 worth of free books 

were chosen by the Book-of-the-Month last year. Mass production economies 


Club, Inc., New York. Yet the Club are commonplace in other industries. 
is the largest book selling organization Not until the Club arrived had they 


in the world, one of the largest mail been given free scope in the publish- 
order firms. Only 15 years old, the ing industry. 
Club is the largest factor in the book Most new enterprises reflect the per- 
publishing field—an industry with esti- sonality of one man. The Club is 
mated annual sales of $150,000,000. almost entirely the creation of Harry 
There are 400,000 B-o-t-M Club Scherman, its founder and president. 
members in every state and in dozens He started it in April, 1926, with 
of foreign countries. This vast audi- 4,700 members. Unlike some pioneer 
ence can make the reputation of an ventures, it was not started on the 
author overnight. But members are proverbial shoestring. Born in Canada, 
not compelled to buy the Club's selec- Mr. Scherman attended the Wharton 
tion for any month. That an average School of Finance at the University of 
of 165,000 of them do so every month Pennsylvania. After graduation he 
is proof that the Club’s editorial board —_ landed a job with Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
knows books and knows what will sell. Manhattan advertising agency. Later 
For the average edition of most books he became a partner of Sackheim & 
is only 2,500. Scherman, Inc., advertising agency. 
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All these (average retail price $4.12) were distributed free as dividends to Club members who paid an average of $2.79 for 


Sales Policies That Spark America’s 
Largest Mail Order Publishing Business 


In 1917 Mr. Scherman, Max B. 
Sackheim and Charles Boni founded 
the Little Leather Library. Perhaps 
you remember those small volumes 
bound in imitation leather that were 
publicized in the pages of magazines 
everywhere. There were 30 volumes, 
all classic works of the masters, pack- 
aged to sell for a bargain price of 
$2.98, or ten cents each. Over 1,000,- 
000 sets were sold, 30,000,000 books. 
At first sales went through chain 
stores, later they were by mail 
“just clip the coupon.” 

From the success of the Little 
Leather Library grew the idea of the 
B-o-t-M Club. There had been great 
book clubs in Germany, selling classics 
or as appendages of publishing houses. 
Mr. Scherman’s idea, however, was af 
organization not connected with any 
publishing firm to sell new books by 
mail to a list of regular subscribers. 

April, 1926, issues of Har per 5, 
American Mercury, and the book te 
view section of the New York Times 
told readers that “you can now sub- 
scribe to the best new books just 4s 
you do to a magazine.” The ads, plus 
direct mail solicitation, brought 4,700 
adventurous subscribers. They received 
“Lolly Willows,” a first novel by aa 
unknown English author, Sylvia Town- 
send Warner. 

By December, 1927, the Club was 
boasting of 50,000 members; and by 
August, 1928, of 85,000 members. 
Magazine ads and direct mailings were 
continued, They are maintained at 
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Sun glasses used to be sold just in 
warm months. Then Willson Products, Inc., 


decided you can sell them all 12 months 
—if you use the right promotion. 

They began advertising Willsonite Sun 
Glasses every other week the year round. 
Seasonal ads 2 columns by 2 inches were 
used—the entire national consumer ap- 
propriation went into The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Were the makers of Willsonite smart? 
In 1940, despite bad 
weather in May and June, Willsonite 


Sales zoomed. 


volume was up 125% over 1939. 
Vice-President Thos. A. Willson said 


1941 


this: ‘““The 26 insertions in the Post gave 
us the opportunity to show 26 different 
occasions for using Willsonite Sun Glasses. 

“Our use of frequent space in the Post, 
in addition to creating consumer accep- 
tance for Willsonite, paved the way for 
our salesmen with the trade and also for 
the wholesaler with the retailers.” 

That helps explain how advertisers get 
big results—with small space and large— 
by concentrating in the Post, where 
people concentrate on advertising. 

And why advertisers awarded nearly 
9 million dollars more to the Post than 


to any other magazine in 1940. 


present, on a much expanded scale. 
Membership, too, has grown every 
year. 

One of the original selling points, 
which still applies, is that the best 
books are chosen for subscribers from 
the books of a// publishers by an emi- 
nent board of judges. The latter's 
good judgment and catholicity of taste 
had been demonstrated before they be- 
fore they became associated with the 
Club. Fifteen years ago the board 
consisted of Henry Seidel Canby, chair- 
man; Dorothy Canfield, Heywood 
Broun, Christopher Morley, William 
Allen White. It is the same board 
today, with the exception of the late 
Heywood Broun, who has not been 
replaced. 

Originally a subscriber agreed to 
take 12 books a year—one a month. 
These could be either the books se- 
lected by the judges or those on a 
recommended list. This plan under- 
went various changes, and by August, 
1928, ads announced that a subscriber 
need buy only a minimum of four 
books of the month during his mem- 
bership year. That is the plan today. 


I Must Get This One 


However, it is the Club’s ingenious 
policy to spread so tempting a selec- 
tion of books before its members that 
they will be persuaded to buy oftener. 
In addition to whetting readers’ appe- 
tites with books of great merit, the 
Club gives ‘dividends.’ For every 
two books-of-the-month purchased, a 
dividend of one free book is declared. 
Thus Mr. Scherman can say in his ad- 
vertisements: 

“For every $1 which you spend on 
the Book-of-the-Month (which you 
would want to buy anyway) you actu- 
ally receive about 75 cents back in the 
form of free books, figured at retail 
value. 

“This can be done because so many 
of the Club’s subscribers originally 
want the book-of-the-month that an 
enormous edition can be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-production en- 
ibles the Club to buy the right to print 
other fine library volumes. 
then manufactured and 
free. 

Among recent book-dividends were 
Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quotations,” ‘The 
Oxford Book of English Verse,’ T. E. 
Lawrence’s ‘Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom,” “A Treasury of the World's 
Great Letters,’ and John Gunther's 
“Inside Europe.”” One of these divi- 
dends also goes to each new subscriber 
as an inducement to join, 

A subscriber never pays more for 
the B-o-t-M than the retail price set 
by the publisher. Frequently the price 
is less., The top price is $3, although 
. 48} 
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These are 
distributed 


the Club has occasionally chosen books 
retailing for $3.50 and charged mem- 
bers $2.75. Three or four times a 
year a ‘dual selection” is announced, 
two books for the price of one. In 
January, for example, “Sapphira and 
the Slave Girl,’ by Willa Cather 
($2.50) and “My Name Is Aram,” 
by William Saroyan ($2.50) were 
given for $3. If a member buys all 
12 monthly selections, he will pay 
about $10 less than if he bought the 
same books at a retail stere, says Mr. 
Scherman. 

Last year the Club sold 1,898,852 
books-of-the-month at a $2.75 to $3 
average price. It also gave its sub- 
scribers 374,380 book premiums and 
1,026,858 book-dividends, a total of 
1,401,238 free books—almost one for 
every volume for which they paid. 
Dividing 400,000 (the number of 
Club members) into the 1,898,852 
books sold in 1940, it is obvious that 
each subscriber purchased a fraction 
over his minimum four books a year. 
One of Mr. Scherman’s goals is to 
have every member buy at least one 
book a month. That dream of per- 
fection is perhaps too ambitious to be 
realized soon, but he has hopes and 
plans. 

At first retail booksellers objected 
to the Club's operations because they 
believed it was taking trade from them. 
They discovered, much to their sur- 
prise, that selection as the book-of-the- 
month increased sales of the regular 
edition, on which they profited. Word- 
of-mouth advertising, as is well known, 
is enormously powerful. When 165,- 
000 subscribers, their friends and 
families are talking about a book, it 
stirs up desire that is immediately felt 
in the corner bookstore. 

Moreover. book retailers 


now sell 


Scherman celebrates 15 
literature-by-mail. 


Harry 


years of 


B-o-t-M subscriptions, on whi: they 
collect a profit, so that hostility to the 
Club has largely subsided in retailers’ 
bosoms. The bulk of the Club’s busi- 
ness, however, is conducted by mail, 
bookstore membership _ repres nting 
only a small fraction. 

A long winnowing process is gone 
through before the postman delivers a 
pasteboard carton containing the Book. 
of-the-Month to subscribers in Port- 
land, Me.; Portland, Ore., and points 
between. All important new books 
are sent by the publishers to the Club’s 
readers in their Madison Avenue pent- 
house. Such advance copies, usually 
they are galley sheets or page proofs, 
are read by at least two readers. Be- 
sides a regular staff of readers at 
headquarters, the Club has associate 
readers—experts in various lines—all 
over the country. Any book that has 
a remote chance of being a Club selec- 
tion is carefully considered by these 
reviewers, sometimes by as many as 
nine, and by the judges. 


Critics’-—and People’s—Choice 

Final decisions are made by the four 
judges, with no interference whatso- 
ever from the business department 
(Mr. Scherman chooses book-divi- 
dends, though). After a decision is 
reached, word of it is sent subscribers 
a month in advance in ‘The Book-of- 
the-Month Club News.” The “News” 
contains a report on the forthcoming 
book, written by one of the judges, a 
biographical sketch of the author, and 
reviews of all other current outstand- 
ing books. Indeed, the ‘News’ is in 
small space a comprehensive literary 
review of the entire book publishing 
field. 

Despite the weight of authority lent 
by the eminent editorial board, sub- 
scribers are free to be their own 
judges. They may notify the Club on 
a return postcard that they do or do 
not want that month’s selection; that 
they prefer some substitute book, old 
or new; or that they want no book. 
Generally they abide by the judges 
decision. Sometimes as many as 200, 
000 subscribers take the monthly se- 
lection. Ernest Hemingway's “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls’ sold over 200,- 
000 copies. “Anthony Adverse” and 
“Gone With the Wind” were among 
other notable sellers. 

Each subscriber's orders and requests 
are handled on an individual basis by 
personal account clerks. Each account 
clerk sends out all books-of-the-month 
or substitutions and book dividends to 
a small group of subscribers with 
whom she becomes thoroughly fa- 
miliar. A subscriber in Alaska asks 
to have a batch of books sent before 
the Winter freeze-up; there'd be no 
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A GREAT PAIR 


THE GREAT STATIONS 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Two fighting fists battered the way to 


fortune for Heavyweight Champion 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


Delite 


Joe Louis. * Two radio stations with 
powerful sales impact are crashing 


through with championship perform- 


ance, winning greater sales for adver- 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Onedland 


tisers in the “Golden Horseshoe”, 


one of America’s richest markets. 


BA 2 
SIC STATIONS - . . COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM - ~~ G. A. RICHARDS, PRES. - ~~ EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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SOARING 
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Daily newspapers of the 
entire United States 
increased their circulation 
in the last ten years by 
an average of 6.1%, 
according to figures just 
released by Editor and 
Publisher. During the 
same period, The Miami 
Herald increased its cit- 
culation 84% ... of 
77% more than average 
for the country. This is 
striking proof of the 
vitality of the growing l 
Miami market and its 

leading newspaper. 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Kepresentatives 


he Miami Herald 


OVER 90% COVERAGE IN CITY ZONE 


for your PAYROLL |. 


DOLLARS 


@ Several hundred clients total- 
ing a hundred million dollars in 
annual payroll have found that 
through our 


APTITUDE and ABILITY | 


TESTING PROGRAM 


they obtain more for their pay- 
roll dollars. 


@ Sales, office and factory per- 
sonnel evaluated and selection 
procedures standardized. 


@ Letter requests from execu- 
tives will receive free booklet, 
"The Use of Ability and Aptitude 


Testing in Business." 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 


America's Largest Commercial 
Psychological Testing Laboratory. 


225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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mail until Spring after that. A Pitts- 
burgh executive writes a letter of 
praise for the last selection. A Mon- 
tana farmer's wife offers suggestions 


| and mild criticism. 


“While we have many subscribers 
in big cities,’ Mr. Scherman explains, 
“we also have many in small towns, 
villages, and along rural routes. It 
would be difficult to find any town in 
America that did not have its quota 
of Book Club members. Many foreign 
lands are included among the address 
labels on books which are mailed by 
zones at the rate of 12,000 a day. 
That figure is composed of books-of- 
the-month, substitutions for the regu- 
lar b-o-t-m, and book-dividends. It 
requires an organization of over 500 
people to operate the Club.” 


No Big Credit Problems 


Book buyers apparently are an hon- 
est tribe, paying their bills promptly. 
The Club has a loss of only about 
314% from bad debts, according to 
Vice-president Meredith Wood, who 
is in charge of the administrative end 
of the business. ‘Our policy is to use 
all possible leniency in the matter of 
collections,”” Mr. Wood states. “A 
bill is sent along with each book a 
subscriber takes, payable within ten 
days after the receipt of the book. 
Thus, a subscriber on joining the Club 
will receive his free book and his first 
book-of-the-month and will only then 
be billed.” 

“In printing our books,’ explains 
President Scherman, “we get the plates 
from the publishers and pay royalties 
for their use. We pay the publisher 


| a minimum of $25,000 for the first 


100,000 copies printed. Thereafter 
royalty is paid on a per copy basis. 
What percentage of this royalty the 
author gets is a matter of arrangement 
between him and his publisher. The 
Club deals solely with the publishers. 

“While the author may get less 
royalty per copy on his Club sales than 
if the same number of copies were 
sold through bookstores, he sells so 
many more copies through the Club 
that he is definitely the gainer. Also, 
Club selections have practically estab- 
lished the fame of dozens of unknown 
authors, so that regular editions of 
their works, and future works, have 
been national successes. 

“For instance, Pearl Buck had had 
one novel published, ‘East Wind, 
West Wind,’ which sold comparatively 
few copies, when the judges chose 
‘The Good Earth.’ Before our judges 
chose ‘Life with Father,’ by Clarence 
Day, in 1935, none of his books had 
sold more than 10,000 copies. John 
Steinbeck had written several novels, 
when our judges chose ‘Of Mice and 


Men,’ his first widely known book, ip 
March, 1937. Margaret Mitchel}; 
‘Gone With the Wind’ was a firy 
novel; our judges immediately recog. 
nized its quality, sending it out as the 
book-of-the-month. There are numer. 
ous other authors for whom the Clyb 
has been a kind of fairy godmothe, § 
“The judges do not attempt to pic § 
best-sellers. They choose a book § 
which interests them and which they 
believe will interest thousands of ip. © 
telligent people. Usually, though no | 
always, the fact that a book is chosen § 
by the judges makes it a best-seller § 
Yet no one can force a best-seller. o 
even know in advance what it will be 
Current advertising of the Club ap. 
pears in about 30 newspapers, in Thi 
Week, and in some 25 magazines 
Full pages are generally used. Schwab | 
& Beatty, N. Y., is the agency. S&B | 
inherited the firm of Sackheim & | 
Scherman after Mr. Scherman started § 
the Club. He writes most of the copy J 
for publication ads, and has since the i 
beginning. Direct mailings number 7 
ing several million a year go out regu: § 
larly to various lists, too. 


Advertising Has Flexibility 


No definite advertising appropri: 
tion is set for the year. “Ads are on 
a week-to-week, month-to-month basis 
depending on conditions and the re. 
sults of previous insertions. Every ad 
is a test, just as every mailing is a tes, 
and if it doesn’t pay out we just for 
get about it. We try another ad, of 
course, but in this way—with no in- 
flexible schedule—we can spot failures 
promptly and do something about § 
them.” 

For the past two years the magazine 
appropriation was $150,000 anc 
$191,000, with newspaper space and . 
direct mail efforts probably totaling « § 
least as much more. F 

Advertisements headline such theme 
as “I just can’t find any time to rea 
books’’ and beneath illustrations of # § 
row of books, “All these books wett § 
distributed free. For every two books § 
of-the-month you buy you receive ot § 
book-dividend free.” Again and agai § 
copy repeats, “There is no compulsior 
upon you of any kind to buy and rea 
books that ‘somebody else chooses for § 
you. You are never obliged as a mem 
ber of the Club to take the book § 
the-month its judges choose. You P¥ 
no yearly sum. . . . There is no sub 
scription price at all. You pay nothin: 
except for the actual books you buy. 
You pay for them when you rect 
them. And you pay no more—fte 
quently you pay considerably less- 
than if you bought the same books # 
a bookstore. 

“Your only obligation 
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ber—is to buy at least four books-of- 
the-month during each year you are a 
member. And you may cancel your 
subscription at any time after buying 
the frst four books.’ 

Such reiteration is necessary because 
most book readers instinctively shy 
away from the idea of regimentation 
or having literature crammed down 
their throats. 

We find that a member who likes 
the service is Our best advertisement,” 
says Mr. Scherman. ‘Many of our 
subscribers join the Club through the 
recommendation of other members. 
Primarily the Club sells a service to 
readers aimed to keep them from miss- 
ing those new books they are anxious 
to read. Only in a secondary sense 
does it sell specific books.”’ 

John, Viscount Morley once wrote 
that literature is ‘the most seductive, 
the most deceiving, the most danger- 
ous of professions.’ Mr. Scherman, 
looking backward at 15 years spent in 
advancing the cause of literature, dur- 
ing which he has built the most suc- 
cessful business of its kind, might 
retort, “Out of this nettle, danger, we 
pluck this flower, safety’”—and pros- 
perity. 


Cotton Finds New Uses 
in Prefabricated House 


Speedwall Co., Seattle (afhliate of 
I. F. Laucks, Inc.) has built a “Cotton 
House” for the Department of Agri- 
culture that utilizes cotton fabric cov- 
ered fir plywood for walls and ceilings, 
cotton insulation and floor covering. 

The house, modified Colonial cot- 
tage style of five rooms, is de- 
mountable. It will be displayed in 
Washington, D. C., and then taken on 
a six-month tour of the nation with 
other new applications of cotton de- 
signed to move the huge surplus. 

For several years Speedwall Co. has 
been prefabricating plywood houses 
tor the West and Alaska. Last year 
it marketed room-size (up to 8’ by 
20’) building board by hot press weld- 
ing together standard size plywood 
panels and affixing cotton fabric to the 
face. The large size eliminates trouble 
With joints, cuts erection time 50%. 

Cotton is affixed to the face of the 
panels by waterproof synthetic resin 
adhesive According to President I. 
P. Laucks, this provides a perfect base 
for decoration with paint, wallpaper 
Or texture. Such walls can be deco- 
fated immediately after erection, sav- 
ing weeks in construction time, and 
they will not crack or check. Similar 
houses WEre recently approved by 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ——~ 


HOT MARKETS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan’s second 
largest city, with its 460,000 trad- 


ing zone population, and its 46% 


increase in General Motors pay- 
rolls, is one of America’s most 
active retail markets. The Grand 


Rapids Press, with the largest per 
capita newspaper circulation in the 
United States, this 
Michigan Market practically home 


covers major 


by home. For further facts, call 


I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York: Lutz, 435 N. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
= 


or John E. 


nd om ene 
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Kalo! jocks oo" Cro prot nw 


TO NEWSPAPER SCHEDULE MAKERS 


YOUNG SALESMEN 


VETERANS 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


(Illustrated Voice) with 
slide films provides voice 
and picture presentation 
of your sales message ex- 
actly as you want it told 
— dramatic, convincing, 
attention-compelling, re- 
sultfull And at a 
fraction of the cost 

of a sound moviel 


Illustravox Junior is for 
group showings .. . 
other models, to handle 
audiences up to 1000. 


@ Among hundreds of leading firms using Illustravox are Ford. 


Coca—Cola, Goodyear, Chrysler, 
Sewing Machine, Westinghouse, Ethyl Gasoline, Servel, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Fruehauf Trailer, Metropolitan Life . . . over 
35,000 IIlustravox machines in use. 


Montgomery Ward, Singer 


@ Whether you employ one salesman or one hundred, you have 
a never-ending training job to do—young salesmen to coach— 
veterans to inspire! Illustravox will modernize your training meth- 
ods—will get business for you when competition is keen 

when business is hard to get. Full details upon request! 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


MAGNAVOX 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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advertise s 


You hope your prospects will keep on wanting 
your product, even if they have to use a sub- 
stitute now, don’t youP 


You want to develop an ever-increasing de- 
mand for your product to build markets that 
will absorb your capacity after we return to 
normal times, don’t you? 


In a time of high personnel turnover you want 
all newcomers to learn about your product, 
don’t youP 


So keep right on selling your product as hard 
as you can, and then, in each ad, explain what 
your situation is, and what you’re doing to 
speed production and to handle all orders, 
large or small, on a fair and equitable basis. 


Sold out? That’s exactly when you need 
to “tell all”* in a big way ...if you want 
to maintain never-ending demand for 
your product and the lasting good-will 
of your trade! 


** Because Business Papers are read for information, 
not for fun, these TELL ALL principles work: 


“Give each ad a specific objective; tell all that the reader 
must know before he can be expected to act; and explain 
it properly es 

“Don't generalize; get down to cases; talk in terms of the 
special interests of your various prospects in special markets.”’ 


“Give the reader some idea of prices, or costs ! 
“Be specific. Sales are made, companies are built, product by 
product. So—advertise product by product. They don’t buy 
your ‘line’. They buy your ‘products’.”” 


“If you are trying to get a dealer to display and push your 


products over the counter, don’t stop at telling him about 
your consumer advertising. Tell him all the reasons why 
your product is a buck twenty higher than most, if it is. Tell 
him how to display it. Show him how to make money out 
of it. Give the reader the same sort of help that he gets from 
the editorial pages of his dealer paper. That’s the only rea 
son he reads it !”” 

“If it’s inquiries you want, you can get them all right . . wit 
you offer something that’s really useful to the reader and 
tell him why it’s useful !”’ 

“Don't be afraid of long copy. Make it informative ! If its 
direct action you're after, suggest it in your copy and tell 
the reader why he'll get something out of acting!” 
“Get out in the field and dig. You've got to know all before 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 23 teincion sve, ¥.¥. 0, cuedonia 5-47 
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Advertising can do many useful 
things besides building 
sales volume 


See what you can do, through 
advertising, to take some of the 
load off of your service depart- 


ment, or to ease the difficult 


“customer-relations’”” problem of 
your sales department. Analyze 
your line. Maybe there’s an item that’s not 
sold out... or perhaps some “orphan” item 
that has never gotten the promotional break 
you have hoped to give it some day. 


Above all, don’t ever fall back upon just 
“keeping your name before the trade.” Keep 
on selling your product Myers keep on giving 
your business paper advertising an im portant 
job to do. 


And it /s important, in these crucial times, 
to promote industrial efficiency in America! 
Quoting from Industrial Marketing maga- 
zine “We have got to help, each of us, 


in his small way, to build, duplicate, and sur- 
pass that great ‘secret weapon’ of the invader: 
industrial efficiency.” 


That goes for the efficiency of selling, too. Re- 
member the “obsolescence of salesmanship” fol- 


lowing the last war? 
Cc 


Good salesmen became 
order takers and never 
got over it. 


Here’s Proof! 


The sad plight of sev- 
enteen companies that 
got soft in their selling 
and quit their advertis- 
ing is graphically re- 
corded in a fascinating 
booklet called “Proof” which was compiled by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The better your business 
is—the higher your stack of unfilled orders—the 
more you owe it to yourself to read this booklet. 
It’s yours at cost—$1.00. 


you can tell all, and if you'll tell more, you'll sell more !”’ 

“Don't get fed up with your own sales story. No matter how often you 
get tired of seeing the same old arguments presented in print, remember 
this—if you know your product and your market, and tell your sales 
story from the prospect's viewpoint, it’s the only story you've got. Change 
the pace, use new approaches, produce fresh evidence that your story 
is true; but never stop telling it, never stop telling all of it.” 


Let business paper salesmen hel 


We know that a greater use of TELL ALL copy principles will make 
more business paper advertisers better satisfied customers; hence, not so 
hard to sell. The publishers, editors, and salesmen of A. B. P. papers 
are anxious to work with you to get more of the selling into your adver- 
tising that must be in it if you're to get more sales out of it. Ask them 


for Suggestions. 
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The Associated Busines 
Room 2486 
369 Lexington Avenue 
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Identity at Point of Sale: How 
One Soft Drink Maker Gets It 


Aside from basic quality in the product itself, perhaps the 


most important element in the sale of thirst-quenchers is 


adequate “we sell it” 


advertising at every retail outlet. 


Based on an interview with 


- a or 

SEVERIN 

Advertising Manager, Lyons-Magnus, Inc.. 
San Francisco 


RUDY 


HE soft drink business has 
shown consistent and substan- 

tial growth ever since prohibi- 

tion and is still striding ahead. 

One important reason for this, says 
Rudy Severin, advertising manager, 
Lyons-Magnus, Inc., is the intelligent 
and thorough job manufacturers in the 
field have done on point-of-sale pro- 
motion and merchandising programs. 
While L-M root beer does not claim 
to have as big a_ point-of-purchas> 
program as some of the national soft 
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Promotion Minded 
_ ADVERTISING MANAGER 
. Seeks Tougher Job! 


y %“Si-year-old “hardy” 
quirements commensurately tax his 
ground and potentialities. 
4 intensive 


wants job where re- 
back- 
Has exceptional 
and extensive training in sales 
promotion and analysis. 
Capable relations man, 
‘ trial. 

sumer, 


publie and indus- 

Can create and edit top-flight con- 
trade and house’ publications. 

Thorough knowledge of type faces, media 

y and reproduction. Layout expert. Writes 
radio copy, direct mail, publicity. Idea- 

*® man. Practical. Open minded. Conscien- 
tious. 


Constructive liaison coordinator of mann- 
*® faeturer and agency schedules (frequent 
n sales management bottleneck), national o- 

regional. Currently a Coast resident and 
® west-wise in distributor and dealer setups, 
&. 


consumer habits. 


If this experience appeals to you — and, 
® if you can offer a tough job with a sub- 
stantial future (starting salary secondary), 
please write Box 774, Sates MAnacemenrt, 
r) 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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BEACH’S 


““Common Sense”’ 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenve 


drink concerns, nevertheless, in its ter- 
ritory (roughly, the 11 western states) 
it has a point-of-purchase program 
that is one of the most complete and 
thorough on the Coast. It was put in 
effect two years ago when Lyons-Mag- 
nus broadened its distribution from 
fountains to include franchised bot- 
tlers, and it has been very successful. 

Lyons-Magnus root beer has been 
sold on the Pacific Coast for 30 years, 
originally from barrels as Magnus 
root bear, then to soda fountains. 
Later the company began to offer the 
syrup to bottlers under a franchise 
plan. Under this system, the flavor 
manufacturer retains full ownership of 
the name of the drink, letting fran- 
chises to bottlers to sell the drink in 
specified territories, and selling them 
the flavors. The manufacturer who 
wants a consistent, unified job of pro- 
motion done, will set up a program 
that takes in advertising, merchandis 
ing, and carries through to the point 
of sale. 

‘'Point-of-sale material must be so 
attractive. practical and useful that the 
dealer will go for it, and it must be 
designed to go up in as many differ- 
ent places as possible, with as many 
different uses as you can invent, so 
that it will be contantly and diversely 
used and stay in place,” says Mr. Sev- 
erin. 

The L-M program includes the sup- 
plying of assorted point-of-sale materi- 
al, bottle hangers, die-cut signs, decal- 
comania transfers, bag racks to hang 
over the wrapping counter of grocery 
stores; bottle racks to set up in stores 
for display of the root beer; bottle 
coolers with special signs; advertising 
mats ; arrangements are made with 
bottle case manufacturers so that bot- 
tlers may have the Lyons-Magnus 
name and trade mark printed on their 
cases; blue prints of trade-mark en- 
largements are available for guidance 
of truck sign painters; and standard 


uniforms may be had for driver-sales. 

men employed by bottlers. 
Uniforms and coolers are not strictly 

point-of-sale material, but adjuncts t 


the program. For these latter, arrange. | 
g g 


ments are made whereby a standard 
design is provided and manufacturers 
of the equipment sell direct to the 
trade. 


* 
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Point-of-sale material is developed | 


and produced by the company and 2 
price set. The company considers that 
cost of promotion should be shared by 
the bottler. Because the manufacturer 
produces the sales material the cost is 
substantially less than if each bottler 
developed his own, and the manufac. 
turer has unified, consistent promo. 
tion. Under the Lyons-Magnus sys. 
tem, the bottler receives an advertising 
allowance based on his purchases of 
the flavor; this allowance is applied 
against his purchases of point-of-sale 
advertising; practically all bottlers buy 
in excess of this allowance. 

Each bottler is supplied with « 
loose-leaf merchandising manual. This 
serves as a list or catalog of the many 
types of material available, describes 
in detail how it is used, and keeps 
the trade up-to-date on merchandising 
developments. 


Easy to Order and Use 


In addition, die-cut cards are avail- 
able, a new one each month. As new 
sheets are available, they are sent to the 
bottler to be included in his manual. At 
the same time, order blanks are sup 
plied, so planned that the bottlers 
flavor needs, labels, and point-of-sale 
material may be ordered on one blank 

To assist the bottler to make the 
fullest and best use of his advertising 
material, the company has a staff of 
specialty men who work exclusively 
with this trade. The salesmen explain 
the uses of the point-of-sale materia 
train bottlers’ driver-salesmen in sales 
technique. They also go the round 
with the driver-salesmen and help ‘0 
install point-of-sale material where " 
will be most effective and stay 4 


longest. 
Aside from the necessity of sharing 
promotion costs with the bottle 


Lyons-Magnus find it sound psycho! 
ogy, for, ‘when a bottler invests 1 
cash in advertising material he is going 
to see to it that the material is us 
and used effectively.” | 
In working out the sales promotio 
material the company had to keep s* 
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eral points in mind. 

“First, we wanted our program to 
be self-supporting from the start. This 
meant starting with a minimum of 
material and adding to it as results 
iustified. We were not in a position 
to blossom out with wide varieties nor 
large quantities. 

"Next was the name. Our product 
had gained fame as ‘Magnus Root 
Beer’ and was remembered by the 
Magnus name. However, our con- 
sumer promotion on other products 
(liquors, glace fruits, etc.) in recent 
years had involved the Lyons name 
and trade-mark. It seemed desirable 
to us to tie all consumer advertising 
products to the Lyons trade-mark for 
their mutual benefit. The first of these 
problems guided us in the choice of 
our media. The biggest part of our 
budget is devoted to point-of-sale 
material for several reasons, 

“Our first success on root beer had 
been almost entirely owing to point- 
of-sale promotion. Thus we were 
simply using methods we had proved 
to our satisfaction. 


Flexible. Practical 


“Because our bottlers are franchised 
for a definite territory, we need a 
medium that can be restricted to a 
particular territory and placed effec- 
tively in the best outlets. Point-of- 
sale material gives us this flexibility 

“And since we must sell our adver- 
tising as well as our product, we 
must be able to vary the amount of 
the sale to fit individual conditions. 
The bottler wants to see what he buys, 
and furthermore, he wants to see what 
he has paid for. Point-of-sale material 
can be handled by us as merchandise 
and the bottler can see and count 
what he gets.”’ 

The necessity for linking the Lyons 
trade-mark to the Magnus name 
guided the company’s promotion de- 
partment in designing the point-of- 
sale material. Greatest emphasis was 
placed on featuring the trade-mark. 

Certain taboos had to be observed, 
it was discovered, if the material was 
to be a cepted and used. For instance, 
bottlers do not like to have any sug- 
gestion of the use of straws or even 
of glasses: it is naturally more eco- 
nomical for all concerned to drink 
direct from the bottle.” 

In selecting metal signs, says Mr. 
Severin, sizes and types were de- 
velopd “to fit on anything from a 
foot top to a refrigerator. We may 
sometimes have our troubles getting 
metal signs up, but once they are up 
they will stay up.” 

Among the metal signs are: a 3’ x 
. 1gn of 26 gauge metal, painted 
with Dulux in the company’s colors 
of blue and gold with the product fea- 
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tured in red on a white background. 
In the merchandising manual describ- 
ing the sign, it is suggested that it be 
placed on the front or side wall of 
buildings facing main traffic arteries, 
high enough so as not to be obstructed 
by other buildings or by parked cars. 
Another suggestion is that it be placed 
in prominent locations at roadside 
stands. For less prominent positions, 
an 18” x 54” panel is offered. In ad- 
dition there are 12” x 20” bullseyes, 
14” x 20” flange sign, and 9” x 24” 
tacker sign, for indoor and outdoor 
display. 

The merchandising manual shows 
how the 12” x 20” sign may be used 
out of doors in limited spaces, or in- 


MT. HEALTHY 


doors adjacent to beverage cooler or 
ice box or near the beverage depart- 
ment. The flange sign is designed to be 
used on posts or corners of buildings 
outdoors, so placed that both sides can 
be seen; or indoors attached to store 
pillars near beverage departments, ac- 
tached to ice box or adjacent wall. A 
wide number of uses for all of these 
metal signs is suggested and _ illus- 
trated in detail in the merchandising 
manual, and the company’s specialty 
men collaborate in getting them 
placed. 

Among the more temporary signs 
are bottle hangers, display cards and 
small die-cut pieces. Among the larger 
of the temporary indoor signs is the 


HE Ross Federal 
Research Corpo- 


ration recently talked Ne. 8-35 S 
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senting more than ALL FIGURES 5 
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Mount Healthy and CS e, 
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North College Hill. 


Asked “In what ONE Cincinnati news- 
paper do you pay the most attention 
to advertising?” .. . 46% of those who 
expressed a definite preference for 
ONE paper said “Times-Star,” as 
compared with only 32% for the other 
evening paper, 20% for the Sunday 
and 3% for the morning paper. 


MORE EVIDENCE that the Times- 
Star’s LARGEST daily circulation in 
the rich, $300,000,000 Cincinnati Trad- 
ing Area blankets able-to-buy fam- 
ilies with greatest selling efficiency. 


Part of a detailed study covering a total 
of 58 sections of Metropolitan Cincin- 
nati available FREE. Write for it today, 


CENCINNATY TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


NEW YORK: 


Martin L. 
Forty - second 


Marsh 


60 =6East Street 


Patterson 
Avenue. 


CHICAGO: Kellogg M. 
333. North Michigan 
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“But it’s always No, No, No; my sales manager is simply going to hate 
the two of us!” 


* 


“Thirsty” display panel in six colors 
on heavy cardboard. It gives promin- 
ence to the product name and trade- 
mark with the suggestion ‘When 
you're thirsty’’; a bubbling glass is set 
against a background of snow-capped 
mountains, carrying out the hint of 
coolness. A series of suggestions for 
use of this indoor panel is given in 
the manual, 

Then there is a six-piece die-cut dis- 
play set, prepared with Kleen-stik, one 
piece sent each month for six months. 
Each piece goes out with a loose-leaf 
sheet of the merchandising manual, 
fitted into a pocket on the sheet, and 
along with it full instructions and 
diagrams for use as counter display, 
attached to shelves, to wire bottle 
racks, as bottle hangers, or for use on 
walls or fixtures. 

Modernistic streamlined bottle 
coolers in baked blue enamel with the 
product and trade-mark featured in 
yellow and red on white are offered as 
subsidiary material, together with 
bottle cases, patterns for truck lettering 
and special paint jobs, and embroid- 
ered emblems for employes’ uniforms. 

Among recent additions to the 
material are a wire display rack, a bag 
rack, a six-bottle carton, and a mam- 
moth poster (5’ x 3’) for window 
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background, ledge or wall display. 

The wire display rack folds flat, has 
the appeal of being completely as- 
sembled and set up instantly without 
tools, holds ten six-bottle cartons and 
ten individual quarts or 21 individual 
ten-ounce bottles. ‘Helps Hospitality: 
Take Some Home” is the slogan on 
the two-faced permanently attached 
metal sign, which provides space for 
attaching current advertising such as 
the die-cut pieces. 

Because of its vsefulness, the bag 
rack is popular. It is all-metal, easily 
suspended from the ceiling with hooks 
and wires, holds an assortment of 
paper bags within easy reaching dis- 
tance of wrapping counter. Two dis- 
play surfaces in the Lyons-Magnus 
colors feature the six-bottle carton. 

The six-bottle cartons are designed 
for maximum utility: They have large 
display surfaces, fill quickly, hold the 
bottles securely, fit the standard cases, 
can be stacked for display, are not 
mutilated when unpacked, and can ve 
used and re-used a number of times. 

It is the experience of the company 
that display material is used if it is 
simple to set up and if it stays in 
place without trouble. On display 
material for windows, refrigerators 
and other hard surfaces, adhesive tape 


(Kleen-stik) —whose gum 


icaves no 
mark when the sign is peeled off—g 
used. The new mammoth poster 
also fulfills the requirements of sim. 
plicity. It comes in a compact roll, 


the poster is unrolled and ends age 
turned back and locked into two cor. 
rugated strips. The strips are locked 
rigidly with corrugated easel. Whep 
in place, the display will stand alone 
on a surface 7” deep by 5’ long, It 
is designed for use as window back. 
ground, on ledges, or for wall display, 
The merchandising manual loose-leaf 
that goes with the poster gives a de 
tailed diagram for its placement and 
use. 

Other Lyons-Magnus advertising 
services include mats for newspaper 
and circular advertising. 


Results — and Some Rules 


“During the two years that we have 
been developing our program we 
have had a number of our pet ideas 
knocked cock-eyed,” says Mr. Severin, 
“but we know now we are on the 
right track.’’ Results show it, for in 
1939 bottlers’ Lyons-Magnus beer sales 
were double the sales for 1938. This 
trend continued throughout the first 
half of 1940. Launching into new 
territories in the latter half of 1940, 
insofar as sales of root beer to bottlers 
were concerned, is expected to show 
increasing good results when the root 
beer season of 1941 gets under way. 
Fountain sales of root beer, benefitting 
from the bottlers’ program, are stead: 
ily climbing and are expected to reach 
new heights by the peak of the 1941 
season. The company is now working 
on a new set of posters and point-o- 
sale advertising pieces to launch the 
1941 campaign.” 

Outstanding points that have been 
learned during the experimentation 
period with point-of-sale, are: 

First, have an integrated program 
that carries through for each 4nd 
every piece of material offered. 

Study the needs and taboos, ever 
the prejudices of the trade and offer 
material they want and can use; givé 
it a value by charging for each piece 
since it is human nature to use whit 
you have paid cash for. 

Don’t be content to turn out mate 
tial, but give complete and detaile 
directions for its use, for though * 
uses may seem simple to you, the othe 
fellow may find it complicated, or be 
too busy to puzzle it out, or he ma 
lack imagination. The merchandisin’ 
manual with loose-leaf sheets givit 
complete directions for the empl} 
ment of each piece of point-of-put 
chase material is to fill this nee 
Specialty men give additional assist 
ance and see that the stuff is used, 2% 
used effectively. 
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No space grabber is 
Pepsodent’s new 
*Tooth Brush Tower” 
counter display (cen- 
ter of this typical 
grouping); it has a 
base only 12. inches 
square. In thousands 
of drug stores it has 
been given unusually 
prominent space 

often in that priceless 
spot next to the cash 

register. 


Pepsodent Promotes Premium, 
New Product; Hits Jack-Pot Twice! 


Pepsodent protected itself with a 500,000 backlog when it made its 


Cub camera premium offer, and still fell hundreds of thousands 


behind. 


m two weeks! 


"4 ON’T get caught short!” 
was the warning Pepsodent 
flashed to the drug stores 
last 
Fall, it offered a camera for 15 cents 
in coin and a complete carton from 
any Pepsodent product. 

dent itself proceeded to get caught 


short ! 


of the nation when, 


Then Pepso- 


The Pepsodent management thought 
ithad built up a safe margin when it 
had stacked a reserve of 500,000 cam- 
fras. The theory was that with this 
head manufacturers of the 
‘amera could fill all demands on short 
fotice. It didn’t work that way. The 
oer Opened on November 10 and 
Was to continue to December 10. 


Start the 


What happened was that the 500,- 
“00 cameras melted away like dew on 
the Sahara. The public ignored the 
deadline. Cartons and coins poured 
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\ 1.000.000 backlog of its new tooth brush moved out 


in all Winter. Fairly well along in 
March, three months after the closing 
date, when SM checked for results, 
demands were still coming in at the 
rate of 700 a week. Pepsodent only 
then was catching up. 

When Pepsodent fell behind in sup- 
plying cameras—hundreds of thou- 
sands behind—to retain the good will 
it had hoped to build up by the offer 
it mailed notices to the buyers apolo- 
gizing for the delay and requesting 
patience. Then, to appease those who 
wrote again to complain, the manage- 
ment sent a second letter in which it 
said: 

“Everything in our power is being done 
to sneed up delivery 


“We are mailing thousands of cameras 
every day—just as fast as they are avail- 
able. You will receive yours. Unfortu- 
nately it may be another three or four 
weeks, depending upon the order in which 
your request was received. We are truly 
sorry. 


MODERN WAY 
TO 
MARKET 


Rich markets Southwest 
are best reached 
this modern way... 


by Braniff. 


You'll get there quicker, 
arrive refreshed and 

full of new energy, 

have more time there 

for business and pleasure. 
Counting all costs, 

you'll find your 

total travel expense 


is less, too. 


For fun or fortune 
it pays to fly Braniff. 
Next trip... 

try Southwestern 


hospitality on wings. 


38 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
THROUGH & FROM THE 


pe 


re ees 


As an indication of our regret, and in 
appreciation for your continued indulgence, 
we are enclosing this 25-cent size package 
of Pepsodent tooth powder with our com- 
pliments 


Optimistic though they were, per- 
haps the Pepsodent management 
should have guessed a little closer on 
the results. The announcement blan- 
keted the nation with record-breaking 
thoroughness—two pages in Collier's; 
full pages in Life and Liberty and 
This Week; and to camera fans, in 
Popular Photography and Minicam. 
Then in color in Comic Weekly, Met- 
ropolitan Comics, This Week and in 
comics appearing as supplements in 71 
metropolitan and major market news- 
papers. All this, plus Bob Hope’s 
NBC Red Network radio program. 

They told the drug store operators 
of the nation that they expected 80,- 
000,000 persons to hear about the 
offer or read about it! They now think 
that many must have. It was just 
about the whang-dingest response any- 
one ever heard of. And it meant a 
full four months of high blood pres- 
sure in the Pepsodent 
offices. 


advert ising 


Again, While the Iron Is Hot 


Then, before that fever had dropped 
to normal, Pepsodent stuck its neck 
out again. It decided to go into the 
tooth brush business. The step was 
not taken brashly. Surveys had been 
made and certain wise men, consider- 
ing themselves experts, advised against 
it. They said: 

“The tooth brush business is haz- 


ardous. The field is filled. Tooth 
brushes are much alike. They are sold 
on price. The few leaders in the field 


have the market flooded. They sell 
through deals and they load the stores. 
Look at the big displays they have. 
Anyone coming into this market will 
have just a heluva time.” 


to that effect. 


Or words 


Pepsodent decided to take a crack 
at it anyway and, getting ready, laid 
up a backlog of 1,000,000 brushes. 
On top of that, of course, it was pro- 
ducing and packing added thousands 
of brushes every day. Then it tied the 
brushes into Pepsodent'’s $1,000,000 
idvertising campaign for 1941. Also, 
it developed a smart selling talk. Most 
tooth have around 25 tufts. 
Pepsodent came out with its ‘50-tuft 
tooth brush.”’ 


brushes 


This was made partly possible be- 
cause Pepsodent uses a synthetic bristle 
made of du Pont’s Nylon, though Pep- 
sodent, for trade-mark purposes, has 
renamed it ‘Fibrex.”” The ‘SO tufts” 
were further made possible by a pat- 
ented machine recently developed by 
the Owens Staple Tied Brush Co. 
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Pepsodent says, this greater amount of 
bristle in a small head, besides doing 
a better job, has a more pleasing 
“feel” in the mouth. Then, as an in- 
troductory offer, a tube of tooth paste 
or a package of tooth powder, 25-cent 
value, was given with each brush sold. 

Dealers were told: 

“We won't load you with brushes 
and leave you holding the bag. 

“We won't monopolize space on 
your counters with elephant-size dis- 
plays. 

“We won't make slight changes in 
our brushes to obsolete stocks. 

“We won't offer inside prices, 
undercover deals, or secret rebates. 

“We will give you your usual dis- 
counts on small orders for our brushes. 

“We will establish and maintain our 
Fair Trade contract minimums. 

“We will, as always, guarantee sale 
of every Pepsodent product. 

“We will give you the biggest ad- 
vertising campaign ever put back of a 


brush.”’ 


Heading the magazines used in this 
campaign are Saturday Evening Post, 


Life, The American Weekly and This 
Week as well as Bob Hope's radio 
program on a network of 66 stations. 
The prospectus shown to dealers told 
them that 115,000,000 listeners and 
readers would be told about Pepsodent 
tooth brushes. 

Then the “Tooth Brush Tower’ was 
introduced. Most tooth brush display 
cases were designed to “grab” as much 
counter space as possible. This new 
one has a base of only 12x12 inches. 
But it goes up ‘‘four stories high.” 
That is, it rises the length of four 
tooth brushes. Three circles of tooth 
brushes revolve on the lower base. 

With this device something hap- 
pened—the tooth brush display moved 
up, 1n many instances, to a position 
right next to the cash register. 

Remember that, readying for the 


sales drive, Pepsodent had stocked up 
a backlog of 1,000,000 brushes tg 
enter what it frankly called chaotic 
market.” As in the case of the “Cub” 
camera, advance estimates went glim. 
mering. Pepsodent figured that jt 
would take three months to move 
those 1,000,000 brushes in addition 
to the current production. They" were 
moved out in two weeks! In those 
two weeks, it is estimated, the brushes 
were in more than 50% of the outles 
of the nation. 

Another under-estimate had been § 
made, Display pieces for windows and 
counters had been ordered with view 
to a steady but substantial demand 
Because of the extraordinary demand 
print orders have been "increased 
600%. The introductory offer ends 
on April 26. When the campaign was 
started estimates were set up for a 
full year’s requirements in brushes 
Dealer orders covering the introduc. 
tory offer already have more than 
equaled estimated sales for the year. 


i 


Pepsodent) wasnt 
mistie—but neither was 
it prescient—when it or 
dered display pieces for § 
the tooth brush introdue- 
tory campaign. It just 
couldn't foresee that up 
precedented dealer use of 
the pieces in such window 
displays as this would 
force the company to ir 
crease the original print 
order 600%! 


pess 


When the magazine advertising 4p- 
peared there was a sudden rush for 
the brushes. Then came a let-down 
With that Bob Hope began to plug 
the brushes and the sale tide swith 
rose again. 

In order to carry the story direct t 
the dealers, advertising was used © 
drug trade publications and a synchro 
nized slide film running 19 minute 
was prepaied. This is carried by com 
pany salesmen and is shown indivié 
ually or to groups. It tells the com & 
plete story of the advertising and pt 
motion put behind the brushes ane 
other Pepsodent products. 

One of the ideas incorporated inte 
it is a graphic illustration of th 
proper approach to the customer. Ret 
nebohm Drug Stores, Inc., of Madi 
son, Wis., operating 13 retail dros 
stores, taking the cue, sold nearly ° 
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cross in two weeks. One salesman sold 
345 brushes in that time. He reported 
back that ome customer, a dentist, 
bought three dozen. 

In planning its promotional cam- 


paigns Pepsodent always takes into 


consideration one fact—‘dealer ease.’ 
It tries to avoid forcing the seller to 
do extra labor. That, perhaps, was 


one reason for the amazing results of 
the camera offer. Dealers were not 
asked to stock cameras or even sam- 
ples. In fact, if the dealer did want 
“cameras to show customers” he was 
limited to only three. 

The cash and coupons were mailed 
direct to the general offices of the 
company in Chicago. The cameras 
were mailed out direct. All the dealer 
had to do was to keep stocks of Pepso- 
dent products — Irium  Pepsodent, 
Pepsodent Liquid Dentifrice, Pepso- 
dent tooth powder and Pepsodent Anti- 
septic in stock. He didn’t even know 
if the customer was after a camera. All 
he saw was the products going out 
and the cash coming in. He had no 
investment in premiums. 

This method of procedure, it is 
pointed out, eliminates entirely the 
hurdle — dealer effort— upon which 
many a premium offer is broken. In- 
sofar as the dealer was concerned the 
entire job was done for him. He 
profited but he didn’t toil. It was 
pennies from heaven. 


But this isn’t the only time that 


Pepsodent has originated and pioneer- 
ed. Take the case of Bob Hope. Bob, 
unknown to the air, appeared on a 
guest program in 1938. Pepsodent 
executives, hearing him, decided that 
he had something and arranged to 
have a program built around him. His 
box office’ was quickly proved and 
with surprising agility he became one 
of radio’s aces. 

With the help of Jerry Colonna, 
Brenda and Cobina and others his pro- 
gram is in top rank, millions consider- 
ing it the “‘fastest’’ on the networks 
with its 66-station broadcast. Cameras. 
toothbrushes, radio Pepsodent seems 
to have the merchandising gift. 


This is the Cub camera Pepsodent offered 
a a premium it was three months 
after the announced closing date before 
‘upply began to catch up with demand. 
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Portrait of aGOOD Newspaper 


rigu** 


THe JOURNA 


Portland's Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Sax Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


— 


* A good newspaper is a good 
neighbor. It takes an active interest 
in its readers and is interested in 
the activity of its advertisers... 
The Journal is a good newspaper. 


+ gh ently 
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Are Women Numbskulls? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have only a normal person's interest 
in the very careful studies you have been 
making on the liking or disliking of cer- 
tain food packages. 

One thing that stands out in my mind 
is the usual shape of olive bottles and 
maraschino cherry bottles, with heights of 
five to eight times their diameters. | know 
it has been emphasized in your . . . articles, 
but has anybody done anything about it? 


Have you heard from A & P or any of 
the other big food marketing people that 
they are getting out or are going to get out 
a more sensible package? Why olives could 
not be packed in a neat jar with a screw 
cap—and the same goes for maraschino 
cherries—is beyond me. 

A. J. SIpForD, 
Vice-president, 
Behr-Manning Corp. 


(It's a long, slow process—this business 
of educating manufacturers to the need for 
improving their packages to make them 
more convenient from the standpoint of the 
consumer. So far as olives and cherries 
are concerned, the packers are suffering 
from the fixed idea that women associate 


They 


two 


of contents. 
women confronted with 


tallness 
think 

containers holding the same amount, one 
squat and wide-mouthed, the other tall and 
thin, will always select the tall one because 


with quantity 
that 


it looks larger. Actually, women are not 
that easily fooled. Several recent surveys 
made to gather data on just that point 
showed that only a small percentage of 
women were confused by the short versus 
the tall bottle—TuHeE Epirors.) 


A Plea for A B C Grades 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

What kind of packages do women like? 

In our house we like square cans that 
are easier to store and take up less room 
in the refrigerator. Things such as jam, 
jelly, mayonnaise, catsup—which you take 
out only a little at a time—should be in 
glass, all others in tin or cardboard. Chili 
sauce and catsup should be in short, square, 
w_de-mouth bottles easier to store in the 
refrigerator. The Hellman mayonnaise jars 
with the octagon shape and screw caps are 
just about perfect. 

Jars with screw caps of standard, inter- 
changeable sizes are much to be preferred. 
My wife detests those jelly jars and others 
which are capped with tin lids that have to 
be pried off, get bent and can never be 


BALTIMORE INSTITUTIONS: 


Most famous medical center 
in the United States 


GOING MUTUAL OCT. 1 


JOHNS /HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


an 


WEBR 


MARYLAND’S PIONEER 
BROADCAST STATION 


Because WFBR has always 
been operated in the public 
interest and with a sense of 
civic consciousness, it is re- 
spected by Baltimoreans as a 
Baltimore institution. 

That public acceptance gives 
more “pull” to your radio 


advertising when you use 
WFBR. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


used again to keep the flies out the con- 
tainer Lids on containers which fe. 
quire opening and shutting several times 
—shortening—should be easy to get hold 
of so you won't break your nails, and 
should also have a permanent hinge that 
won't break off. Housewives will then save 
the cans for general storage purposes. 

We detest “phoneys’” of all kinds— 
pinch waists, bottles made very thin and 
wide and those with two-story bottoms 
This family buys strictly on wet content; 

and we would like the net contents 


printed in bigger and bolder type so you 
don’t have to hunt it with a microscope. 
We also like A, B and C grades on canned 
goods and government grades on meat and 
eggs. 
ALBERT K. Dawson, 
Jackson Heights, New York. 


“We Weren’t Fooling” 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your paragraph concerning our tooth- 
brush ads on facing pages of Life mag. 
azine, incorporated in your ‘‘Scratch-Pad” 
column of March 1, has been duly noted. 

We never object to being called smart 
merchandisers. However, we do object to 
being accused of intentional deception when 
such a charge is unwarranted. 

Believe it or not, in this particular in- 
stance our explanatory message was an en- 
tirely truthful one. Its inclusion in the 
magazine was made possible only through 
the kind cooperation of Life, after it was 
found to be physically impossible to can- 
cel the color page we had _ previously 
scheduled. 

Perhaps we feel just a little bit sheepish 
because we didn’t think of using this de 
vice until it was forced upon us. Anyway, 
we're glad you noticed it. 

V. A. HUNTER, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Pepsodent Co. 


Men in Drug Stores 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I seem to recall a chart you published 
some time ago showing the percentage of 
male drug store customers, indicating, inci- 
dentally, that there had been a falling off 
in recent years. If this is the case, can 
you give me these figures? 

A. CRAIG SMITH, 
Advertising Manager, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

(Diligent search among the articles and 
charts SM has carried on the drug market 
has uncovered no figures showing that the 
percentage of men entering drug stores has 
decreased during the past years. However, 
a survey entitled “Brand Specifications Sut- 
vey Among Men Shows That Wives Do 
the Choosing” would tend to confirm this 
belief. If their wives do the brand spea- 
fying, the men’s only compromise with 
their vanity must be to let their wives 40 
the shopping!—THE EpITors.) 


Art Imitates Life Again 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The cartoon in your December 15 1ssue 
—"It's the 42nd—only this time they 
sponsored !"—is a lot more factual than 
you might suppose. 

Some 30 years ago when I was 4 
rookie private in the Massachusetts Volus 
teer Militia, Humphrey O'Sullivan spot 
sored a hike from Boston to Lowell, the 
contestants being members from the vat 
ous companies of M. V. M. A good many 
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hundred men took part, all in light march- 
ing order with arms and equipment, and 
prizes were awarded to the first three 
squads which reached Lowell with all eight 
men. The Massachusetts papers carried 
front-page stories on the hike and O’Sulli- 
van got a world of free publicity. . . . 

The march was led by that famous old- 
time walker—Edward Payson Weston, I 
believe, was his name—who was on the 
O'Sullivan payroll then. Although he must 
have been well past 60, he took the lead 
at the start and finished in Lowell well 
ahead of the winning squad. 

Of course, he didn’t have anything to 
carry—and he was also wearing O’Sulli- 
van's rubber heels. 


G. G. SANDERSON, 
Advertising Manager, 
Poultry Tribune. 


porter, 
tectural Record, Domestic Engineer- 


Ilgvent 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chi- 


cago, has begun ‘'the greatest year- 


‘round ventilation campaign in_his- 


tory’’ for its Ilgvent, Ilgairator and 
other appliances. 


Consumer copy in 
Time is backed up by insertions in: 

American Builder, American Ex- 
Architectural Forum, Archi- 


ing, Electrical Contracting, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical World, Fac- 
tory, Heating, Piping and Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating & Ventilating, Heat- 
ing Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Guide, MacRae's Blue Book, Marine 


Advertising Campaigns 
tw) t=) 
(Continued from page 21) 


which Columbia pioneered last Sum- 
mer. “Every ad will feature the en- 
dorsement of a renowned American 
of impeccable taste and culture . 
people like Helen Hayes, Lotte Leh- 
man, Oscar Levant,’’ says Patrick 
Dolan, ad. mgr. 

Benton & Bowles, N. Y. agency in 
charge, is also placing trade paper 
copy and direct mail and point of sale 
material. Local radio sponsorship of 
a “Masterworks of Music’ recorded 
program on 60 CBS stations, local 
Co-Op newspaper space in each distrib- 
utor's area, and schedules in the con- 
cert programs of leading symphony 
orchestras are additional. 


Washington Milk 


_ The state of Washington was the 
hrst to enact a state law covering dairy 
advertising, and has been well satis- 
fed with results. Last year dairymen 
enjoyed some $2,500,000 more in- 
come than in 1939, and this figure 
should rise even more in °41. 

Educating Washingtonians to use 
more milk and milk products and par- 
icipating in the program of the Amer- 
an Dairy Association is financed by 
an assessment of 1/10 of one cent a 
pound of butterfat—less than 25 cents 
per cow per year. The Washington 
State Dairy Products Commission util- 
es dailies and weeklies, farm publi- 
cations, outdoor posters, car cards and 
adio. This year’s fund of $60,000 
s necessarily spread pretty thin, 

A “non-vicious circle” is, however, 
“tin motion by such a program. The 
More advertising, the more milk sold; 
the more milk sold, the more money 
there is for advertising. 

Most of the campaign arguments 
ate directed at adults: Use more 
cheese, cook with butter for vitamin 
A, etc. The Seattle office of J. Wal- 
‘tt Thompson agency is in charge. 
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Man Market 


FOR MANY MONTHS 
TO COME 


As factory payrolls rise under defense spending of 
about $800,000,000 a month, mechanically-minded-and- 
trained men are getting an increased share of that money 
and are saying what shall be bought with it. 


Look at reports of present sales or forecasts of future 
sales and among the products with the highest ratings are 
automobiles, building materials for residences, oil and 
gasoline, air conditioning equipment, paint, tools and ma- 
chinery, television equipment, trucks, plastics, refriger- 


Yes, there is a definite relationship between.the in- 
creased earnings of mechanical men and the most promis- 
ing sales possibilities. It’s a man market. 


And here is where Popular Mechanics comes into the 
advertising and sales picture. It reaches over half a million 
mechanically-minded men—the men who are earning more 
and who are deciding what will be bought with the money. 

It costs less than a dollar and a half a page a thousand to 
tell a sales story to men who know quality and show that 
they do by buying the only twenty-five cent magazine 
edited for mechanically-minded men. There’s time to get 
Popular Mechanics on most of your 1941 schedule. 


POPULAR/ jfecHANICs 


200 E. Ontario St., Chicago - New York « Detroit - Columbus 


Engineering, Pacific Marine Review, 
Sweet's, Thomas’ Register. 

A broadside duplicating Time's 
cover is going to 30,000 appliance 
dealers and utility merchandise depart- 
ments describing the campaign and 
the Ilg products. 

Howard H. Monk and Associates, 
Rockford, Ill., is the agency. 


Thrilling to Own 

Following a 40% sales increase in 
1940, the largest annual business in 
its 48-year history, A. H. Pond Co., 
Syracuse jewelry firm, will inaugurate 
color pages, as well as b. & w. inser- 


see 


tions, in Glamour, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Life, Mademoiselle, Photoplay- 
Movie Mirror, Saturday Evening Post, 
Screen Guide, Screenland, Silver 
Screen. 

With such themes as “Lovely to look 
at—thrilling to own—a genuine-Reg 
istered Keepsake diamond ring,’ the 
company will picture and describe its 
engagement and other rings nationally. 
A rotating window display, movie 
trailers, mats and similar dealer helps 
supplement 

John B 
agency. 


Flack, same city, is the 


issue of every month. 


Sales and advertising executives should look 
for this symbol in SALEs MANAGEMENT adver- 
tisements as indication of a highly favorable 
current income ratio in the area indicated—a 
practical expression of the SM “High-Spot- 
Cities-of-the-Month” ratings given in the first 


10 Star Tune-Up 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago, starting in the southern part of 
its Midwest sales territory and work- 
ing north, is offering motorists a ‘10 
Star Spring Tune-Up” for their cars 
to “chase away those Winter blues.” 
The tune-up includes checking battery, 
installation of warm weather lubri- 
cants, washing, etc., for a special all- 
in-one price. 

Over 1,700 newspapers carry the 
story, a two-color full page at first and 
smaller space later. Service stations are 


Wanagimint 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


supplied with banners, signs, cards for 
hand-outs and direct mail, etc. 

This application of “package” mer. 
chandising to service station sales was 
tried last year for the first time by 
S. O. Ind. Its popularity prompts its 
repetition, according to McCann-Erick. 
son, Chicago office, in charge 


Trustworthy 

“Things a Man Can Trust” is the 
theme of a new magazine campaign by 
New York Life Insurance Co. Four. 
color pages and four-color bleed pages 
in Collier's, Farm Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, N. Y. Times Magazine 
carry the first of the series. 

It pictures “Old Faithful’ geyser 
and copy explains “There are men and 
institutions that merit the name of 
‘Old Faithful’ as truly as does the re. 
markable geyser in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. In these times it is well 
to know them. It is a comforting thing 
to be certain that, whatever happens, 
we can count on them. To the more 
than two million policyholders of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., the 
feeling of confidence in their com- 
pany is a priceless possession which 
has a solid foundation of integrity.” 

Other subjects in the series include 
the unfailing miracle of Spring, the 
North Star, migration of birds, etc. 
Cecil & Presbrey, N. Y., is the agency. 


Breyer Celebrates 


Commemorating its 75th anniver- 
sary, Breyer Ice Cream Co., Philadel 
phia, ““World’s largest maker of ice 
cream,” has launched its heaviest news- 
paper drive. 

Copy is appearing in 84 papers 
through N. Y., N. J., Penn., Del., 
Md., Va. and D. C. and will continue 
until Fall. Besides institutional copy, 
describing the company’s founding and 
its “Pledge of Purity,” the ads pro- 
mote new “streamlined” flavors, such 
as strawberry-vanilla and others. 

Spot radio, outdoor posters and cat 
cards are additional media in the Dia 
mond Jubilee celebration. McKee & 
Albright, Philadelphia, is the agend 
in charge. 


Nickel, Nickel 

Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has reserved the five minutes 
between 9:55 and 10:00 p. m., EST, 
on 135 stations of NBC's Blue nt 
work for the next 20 weeks. 

Monday through Friday, Ray Pet 
kins, as “the Nickel Man,” will urge 
listeners to submit contributions 11 4 
jingle contest. For each jingle 4 
cepted, Pepsi-Cola will pay $10. 

Agency: Newell-Emmett, N. , 2 
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General Mills Slide Film Puts Over 


a Difficult High Quality Story 


The Minneapolis flour firm wanted to show its salesmen, jobbers 


ind bakers the farm-by-farm tests it makes throughout the nation’s 


wheat-growing regions to assure top-grade wheat. Sound slides 


cover the vast. complex subject—excitingly, effectively. 


ENERAL MILLS, INC., of 

Minneapolis, had a story it 

wished to tell to its salesmen, 

to flour jobbers and to bakery 
customers. It chose as its medium the 
sound slide film. The idea was to 
show how the company sends experts 
into the fields of wheat producing 
areas of the U. S. each year to check 
the grain for desired qualities in order 
to guide the grain buyers who pur- 
hase for its mills. The film was en- 
titled “Products Control Means Flour 
Insurance.” 

There are 100 slides in the picture 
ind a showing takes 25 minutes. To 
grasp the interest of the audience 
juickly staged effects are used in the 
pening frames: A multitude of 
eople, arms outstretched, imploring 
Pharaoh to open his storehouses and 
give them grain; pictures of the ruins 
' Pompeii, one showing a_ bakery 
which includes the grinding of grain, 
the mixing of dough and the placing 

loaves on hot stones. The voice 
Say: 

“In Pompeii, the bread was not the 
tasty food it is today.” 


From Seed to Sandwich 


From there on peasants are shown 
tting wheat with hand sickles, 50 
hours to harvest one acre averaging 
\S bushels; next the cradling of grain 
hich reduced the time to, say, 25 
ours: then the binder and five hours; 
the threshing machine, in the field, 
two to three hours: and. finally, the 
huge combine and an acre cut and 
threshed in 45 minutes! 

But speed was not enough, for, with 
the rise of scientific baking processes 
and laboratory tests, it was found that 
‘here was a vast difference in breads 
baked under conditions that did not 
vary. Why? Chemists found that 
the difference was in the wheat itself. 

Here the American Institute of Bak- 
Ng and its “department of nutrition,” 
‘eps into the picture. The statement 
Is made that “quality flour begins with 
ne wheat.”” So, gradually, the story 
. the search for the wheat that makes 
—" flour jis unfolded. _General 
oe wheat survey crew is in action 
“nen the first wheat begins to turn 
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golden. That's around Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Samples of the new grain from 
farms and ranches in every direction 


begin to pour in on fast trains, in 
motor cars, in airplanes and a high 


speed truck. Physical and chemical 
tests are made, a record kept of where 
each sample originated. Each step in 
the program is illustrated; how each 
batch is tested for protein content; 
how it is tested for moisture content; 
how it is conditioned for milling; how 
“tempering” is done; how it is ground 
into flour; how it is put through a 
baking test—all this and more. 

After the baking test, the film shows 
how the word is sent to the buyers to 
purchase in this county or this area 
and to avoid others. Good and bad 
areas differ each year GM has found 


ELEMENTARY! 


It’s perfectly natural that the business magazine which at- 


tracts the most paid subscription readers among key men in 


big business in big cities also attracts the most readers 


among key business men in smaller cities. 


The problems and progress of both spring from the same 
elementary sources. So does the reader interest that gives 
Nation’s Business more paid circulation* than the next two 


business magazines combined. 


ATION'’S BUSINESS 


Reaches More Business for $1,600 a Page * 


~ ey * A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL: The big wheel represents 
.” / > ? 320,205 business men who demonstrate their reader interest in 
¥£ 2 “ * . . . . . — 
NY iy ££ Nation's Business with personal, folding-money subscriptions. The 
eee Ps 


little wheel stands for 36,275 subscriptions paid by membership 
dues in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 320,205+ 36,275 = 356,480, 
total net paid. For more advertising facts, address: Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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of the 
built, 


As in the story 
house that Jack 
General Mills can say, 
“This is the field that 
produced the wheat that 
was ground into the flour 
which was baked into the 
bread that was tested in 
the laboratory and proved 
of highest quality.” The 
identity of each sample, 
the film shows, is care- 
fully preserved through 
every step of the testing 
process. 


in 12 years’ experience with the survey. 

Pictures show how doughs are fer- 
mented for the tests, how tests are 
made for ‘‘stickiness,” how they are 
run through “dough sheeters’’ and 
how they are molded into loaves. 
They reveal how the experts detect 
such weaknesses as “shortness and 
buckiness” or having an_ inferior 
gluten quality or doughing character. 
They show how the baking is done by 
electricity in automatically controlled 
ovens to insure accurate and never- 
changing conditions. 

As the story unwinds, the pictures 
show how the laboratory judges and 
grades each loaf on a basis of depth 


of color and brightness; for crust 
color, crust character and ‘‘oven- 
spring.” 


After all these tests, and others are 
completed and the results are trans- 
ferred back to the original wheat sam- 
ples by means of ‘ear marks’ on the 
sample bags, the experts know the 
quality of the wheat grown in. each 
area—on almost any farm. Then 
wires go to the buyers in the wheat 
districts telling them where to buy and 
where not to buy. 

The picture shows how these trav- 
eling testing laboratories follow the 
ripening grain north through Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and on into Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. It reveals how finally 
the findings make their way onto a 
great map which is marked with sym- 
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bois showing where the wheat is 
graded as excellent, good, fair and 
poor. 

“Things happen fast when wheat is 
moving,” says the narrator, ‘‘and spot- 
ting and coralling bad wheat is as ex- 
citing as a detective's job of rounding 
up criminals. Only we get the kick 
out of avoiding the poor and finding 
the good in the wheat population. 

“When we have tested a sufficient 
number of samples from any one 
county we can give that county as a 


whole a final rating, and vy 


do SO by 
coloring the area one color which jp. 
dicates average baking quality of 
wheats from that locality. As quickly 
as these maps are developed they are 


sent by air mail to all our grain 
buyers.” 

The narrator explains that the crey 
consists of chemists, bakers and trained 
technicians and that enough of them 
are carried so that, as the harvey 
moves north, the main crew can travel 
with it, leaving here and there q 
skeleton crew to mop up the unfin. 
ished business. As that job’s done 
they rejoin the main crew which has 
gone on ahead. 

Pictures show field scenes, railroad 
yards, jammed with trains of wheat 
moving to the mills. Then, rechecking 
the field men always, are the General 
Mills home laboratories. 

The film is available to all General 
Mills bakery merchandisers for show- 
ing in sales meetings and to groups, 
in jobber salesmen meetings and in 
individual meetings with bakery or- 
ganizations. It is available to General 
Mills salesmen in all parts of the coun- 
try. The film was made by Atlas Film 
Co., Oak Park, IIl., under the direction 
of Ray Waters, A crew of photogra- 


~ 


phers and attendants from the Atlas 
organization went down into the hat: 
vest area with the wheat survey crt 
last Summer and took the shots right 
on the action front. 

The scenes showing the Americ 
Institute of Baking and the School © 
Baking of General Mills were taken 
the classrooms under the supervisid® 
of the schools’ instructors. 

Illustravox sound slide projector 
and Da-Lite screens are used by Get 
eral Mills. 
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ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 


ey crew 
ts right 


_mericao 
-hool 0! 
taken If 
yervision 


rojector 


; EMEN! 


$280,768,840 


DID YOU GET WHAT YOU WANTED? 


bugbear of hit or miss spending and make 


That string of figures represents what ad- 
vertisers spent for space alone in magazines, 
farm papers and for radio time during 1940.* 
When the figures for 1941 are in they'll prob- 
ably be as big—or bigger. Some of 1941's ex- 
penditures will turn into sound investment. 
Others will have to be written off as specula- 
tions that turned into duds. 

You can do a sounder job of selling in the 
nation’s markets if your advertising program 
is Ross Federal tested. By knowing what kind 
of advertising, where placed, and when, will 
bring maximum returns — by knowing the 
facts, prejudices, preferences that make up 
the buying habits of people who are or should 


be your best prospects, you can get rid of the 


Boston New Haven Albany Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati Washington Charloue Memphis Atlanta New Orleans Detroit 
Chicago Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines KansasCity Indianapolis 
Omaha St. Louis Dallas Oklahoma City Los Angeles San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Salt Lake City Denver 


*As reported by Printers’ Ink Weekly and Publishers’ Information Bureau. 


advertising really work for you. 

Ross Federal Research personal interview 
surveys, drawn right from the heart of the 
market, anywhere in the country, report to 
you the consumer’s real reaction to your 
product, your advertising, your company. A 
Ross Federal marketing study gives you the 
impartial information you've been wanting. 

Whether you need facts drawn from a 
limited area or from the entire country, Ross 
Federal can get them for you quickly, accu- 
rately and economically. Why not call in a 
Ross Federal man today and let him explain 
what marketing research can do to increase 


your sales and profits? 
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HOLYOKE 
MASS. 


Per Family Income Is 
Ahead of 1940 In 
City, County, State 
and National 
Averages 


This has been a steadily improv- 


ing record—not sudden spurts. 


Monthly payrolls have provided 
dependable surpluses to purchase 
luxury items in addition to ne- 


cessities. 


HOLYOKE PEOPLE 


Enjoy ONE Daily Newspaper 


lt has their confidence in news, 
editorial and advertising contents 
tre- 


—which accounts for its 


mendous success and pulling 


power for all advertisers, large 


or small. 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE MASS. 
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Sales Menagintnt 


High-Spot Cities 


Every month SALES MANAGEMENT 
in an Income-Sales index, charts the 
business progress of 206 large cities. 
The ones shown in the following col- 
umns are those where, in the calendar 
month following, retail and industrial 


sales should show the greatest in- 
creases. Two index figures are given. 
The first measures the city’s expected 
change in dollar volume of business 
as compared with the same month last 


year, while the second one relates that 


Suggested uses for this index: 


a 
city change to the expected nation 
change. x 
Sales and advertising executive § 
need to know that business next month § 
in City A has an index of 105 ora 
expected gain of 5%—but they need J 
to know more than that. If a campaign j 
in City A brings an increase of 5% J 
when the nation as a whole is up 9% 
it means that City A is below par (i 
the national over-all increase is con 
sidered as par). 


a. A guide for your branch and district managers. 


b. Revising sales quotas. 


c. Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
d. Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
e. Checking actual performance against potentials. 
As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publics 
tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 206 cities. The pwc 


is $1.00 a yea 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected Income-Sales change 


May vs. same period last year 


should be a gain of 15% or more. The «ty 


dollar volume of business in May last year equals 100. 

So widespread is the upturn in business that as of today 94% of the cite 
which SALES MANAGEMENT studies each month clearly point to May busines 
which will equal or exceed last year’s figures. 


Columbus, Ga. 140 
Bene 139 
RN i a ot tee gl ee ene 137 
Per reer rer Terr err. 136 
Portsmouth, Va. ...cicsesvosss 135 
eS a ee eae 133 
I see's Scan evade ee 133 
Re as as wer ne le 130 
aR er 126 
a 126 
Ee Tre 125 
South Bend 125 
SOS ee ee ee 124 
NS ren a ee 124 
Warren Oe aaa ai as 5 ee i Nee 124 
East St. Louis 123 
Tacoma 123 
Sheboygan 122 
Rockford Ezz 
Newport News 121 
Macon 121 
Tampa 121 
Springheld, Mo 121 
a oo. (a cash in wc ain ca an gia A 121 
ee ET CE Td ee 120 
fax iecruiierg neetd hye hei ret 120 
Ogden ere 120 


Seattle 

Stamford 
Williamsport 
Wilmington, Del. 
Bridgeport 
Canton 
Charleston, >. 
Hartford 
Memphis 
Miami 

Mobile 
Spokane 

W ichita 
Battle Creek 
Chester . 
Cleveland 
Greenville 
Reno a ee 
Roanoke 
Altoona 
Chattanooga 
Flint 
Hammond 
Louisville 
Springfield, Ohio 
Waterbury 


SALES MANAGEMES 


nationa 


xecutive 
<t month 
)S or an 
rey neec 
ampaigr 
of 5% 
up 9° 
par (1! 


 1$ con 


ee 


oF 


= clients everywhere, WJSV advertisers grow strong 
and silent when queried about such matters as rising sales and 
increased distribution, refusing to wear the heart of their busi- 


ness on their sleeves. 


WJSV knows the answer, though. It’s in the books. There’s 


Continental Baking, for instance, who have renewed “The 
Magic Carpet” on WJSV for the third consecutive year, 5 
quarter hours a week. There’s Bond Stores, now in its 
eightieth week, 6 quarter hours a week. There’s Cluett 
Peabody’s “Nancy Dixon” in its second year, 6 quarter 
hours a week. There are Loose Wiles (now beginning 
their third year, 6 quarter hours a week ) and De Soto. 
Not to mention scores of other WJSV clients. 

These are the best success stories ever... major 
campaigns that come back to WJSV year after year. 
And that’s WJSV’s comeback to people who ask how 
our clients are doing. 

WJSV knows why they come back, too. Washing 
ton’s per-capita wealth (first in the nation) gives the 
WJSV market such depth that advertisers can plumb it 


again and again...and never strike bottom. 


WJS COLUMBIA’S STATION 


50,000 WATTS 


FOR THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Represented nationally by Radio Sales: New York * Chicago 


Detroit « St. Louis * Charlotte * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Columbus, 


Ga. 


Among six top ranks of cities 
for every month during 1940-41. 


Now TOP a 


May 


With anticipated sales-income 
increase over same month last 
year of 34% for April, 40°, 
for May. 


Reach this year ‘round 
Preferred Market 


by using 


WRBL 


CBS Affiliate 
in Columbus 
Represented by 
INTERNATIONAL RADIO SALES 


Sales Management’s 
Income - Sales 
Index predicts 


New Bedford 


will be 


Ist in New England 
2nd in America 
for May 


BEDFORD 4 
Times 
, MORNING 
an 


MERCURY 


Seles Managemtnit 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 66) 


| Income-Sales Index for 
All Cities Where Increases 


| 


Are Expected in May 


For May the expected national in- 
come-sales gain is 10.8%, or an index 


number of 110.8. 


Example: If a city has a “City In- 


dex” 


of 116, it forecasts a gain of 


16% over its own Income-Sales total 
of May, 1940, but as the nation-wide 
gain is 10.8%, the “City National In- 


dex” 
105). 


New England 


New Bedford 
Stamford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Fall River 
W orcester 
Boston 
Providence 
H lyoke 
New Haven 
Burlington 
Manchester . 
Portland 
Springfeld 
Brockton 
Lowell 
Lynn 


Middle Atlantic 


Pittsburgh 
Passaic 
Williamsport 
Chester . 
Altoona 
York 

Elmira 
Jamestown 
Erie 
Philadelphia 
Newark 
Camden 
Syracuse .. 
New York 
W ilkes-Barre 
B nghamton 
Buffalo 
Trenton 
Reading 
Jersey City 
Allentown 
Norristown 
Har-isburg 
Rochester 

H »zleton 
Johnstown 
Poughkeepsix 
Lancaster 


City 
Index 

for 
Vay 


is 105 (116 divided by 110.8 


City- 
Vational 
Index 
for 
Vay 


South Atlantic 


Columbus, Ga. 
Portsmouth ; 
Columbia, S. C. 
Charlotte 

Norfolk 
Jacksonville 
Asheville 

Macon eerie 
Newport News .. 
Tampa 

Baltimore 
Wilmington 
Charleston, > & 
Miam: 

Greenville 
Roanoke 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 

Savannah 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Lynchburg 
Winston-Salem 
Augusta 

Hunt ngton 
Richmond 
Wheeling 
Cumberland 


East North Central 


South Bend 
Detroit 
Warren P 
East St. Louis 
Rockford 
Sheboygan 
Dayton 
Canton ; 
Battle Creek 
Cleveland 
Flint 
Hammond 
Springfield, O. 
ee reer ee 
Moline-Rock Island 
Peoria 

Toledo 

Elgin 
Zanesville 
Akron 

Aurora 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo 
Springfield, II! 
Hamilton 
Evansville 
LaCrosse 
Saginaw 
Cincinnati 
Gary 
Green Bay 
Indianapolis 
Quincy 
Champaign-Urbana 
Danville 
Manitowoc 
Bay City 

Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids 
Lorain .. 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Superior 
Terre Haute 
Columbus, O 
Youngstown 
Chicago 

Lima 

Decatur 
Steubenvill< 


Cii 
Inde x 
for 
May 


104 
104 
102 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


c ity. 
Nation: 


Index 


for 


May 


he i 


Te ats 


City. 


V ation: 


Inde; 
for 
Vay 


= 


PS REE EY Te 


City- 


* { City- City- 
City National City National City National 
Index Index Index Index Index Index 
for for for for for for 
Vay May Vay Vay May May 
East South Central Mountain (Cont'd) Pacific (Cont'd) 
Memphis 119 107 Salt Lake City 105 95 Fresno 113 102 
Mobile 119 107 Pueblo 101 91 Portland 110 99 
Chattanooga 116 105 Phoenix .. 100 90 Long Beach 110 99 
Louisville 116 105 Colorado Springs ee 90 Pasadena ....... 110 99 
Birmingham 115 104 Pacific San Bernardino 107 97 
Knoxville 109 98 San Diego 136 123 San Francisco 106 96 
Montgomery 109 98 Tacoma 123 111 Sacramento 106 96 
Nashville 10 9 Seattle 120 108 San Jose 106 96 
Lexington 101 91 Spokane 119 107 Oakland 105 95 
Los Angeles 113 102 Stockton 100 90 
West North Central SA 
Springfield, M« 121 109 
Wichita 119 107 ! 
y, 5 
Fao. 5101 FOR SALES MANAGERS AND THEIR SALES STAFFS 
Dubuque 12 101 A visible planning or indexing chart with movable colored 
Davenport 112 101 cards and movable colored transparent signals — readily 
Sioux City see 111 100 adaptable to meet any of your indexing 
— on Kan. = 99 problems 
dar Rapids O09 98 
Omaha 109 98 COUNTLESS USES! 
Sioux Falls 109 98 _ Keep important facts before you — such as: 
Des Moines 106 96 (a) specialties or leaders (e) scheduling conference 
St. Louis 106 96 (b) territory coverage and convention dates 
Kenees City. Mo 105 95 (c) territory assignments (f) making graphs 
: , ys Seu. (d) product distribution (g) indexing stock locations 
S SE 3 5 
ye gy = 93 ALL CHARTS BUILT TO 
To tw 101 z= YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
_ RRP ears 1 Any size you need — large charts can be made by 
| hinging together several sections 
West South Central | p farther detail Free sample sent on letterhead request 
st S J F or fur ails 
El Paso .. 137 124 and prices, write E. CS. DECKER, Hamilton, New York 
Little Rock 124 112 
San Antonio . 113 102 | eens 
Wichita Falls 110 99 
Houston 109 98 
Beaumont 109 98 : 
Austin 107 97 Pe 
Dallas eee oe 107 97 
Fort Worth 107 97 THATS WHERE TO STAY /N ST.LOUIS / 
alveston . 107 97 
Port Arthur ......... 105 95 
Waco 104 94 
Shreveport .......... 103 93 
New Orleans ....... 100 90 e7 bal 
Sn Ree 100 90 il i j r 
Mountain HOTEL 
ae 120 108 - 1D AND 
yl - — DOWNTOWN - REAL cs 7 
Chevenne 113 102 SERVICE - NEARBY PA 
— 112 101s PRIVATE BATH 
“iDuquerque 112 101 
Tucson 109 98 RAD/O RECEPTION 
Boise 
s¢ 105 95 
Denver 105 95 
ee ne ae = — - ee + -—— —E 


AGAIN THE NATION'S NO. 1 CITY! 


Columbus, Ga. 


Facts Which Mean Fast Action for 


Months before the 
taining school and di 


defense program turned Ft. Benning into the tremendous 
visional army center it is in 1941, Columbus was boom- 


An amazing market which warrants the continued atten- 
tion of sales and advertising executives in a rapidly 
changing sales map of the country! Sales Management's 
No. 1 High Spot City for April and May! 


Sales and Advertising Executives! 


When you visualize Columbus as a market, here is the buying 
power immediately available: 


ing. Top cit in Sales Mana ’ ° " rf r : ; 
const gement’s list of High Spot Cities last spring, and Retail Sales—Columbus. Musk dR ll Co's. 
eeantatty igh on that list every month of the past year, Columbus was ae vo - py a ni 
than § oe march when army orders boosted Benning from 8,000 to more 1940 $30,105,000 


School for 5,000 officers. 
already high living standards of the city. 


THE LEDGER AND 


enning is the largest infantry training school in the world—a 
Officers who with their families in residence con- 


$42,059,000 | 
$54,000,000 { 


Effective Buying Income for 1941 
Plus Ft. Benning Payroll for ‘41 


ENQUIRER PAPERS 


$96,069,000 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 
“The Service Newspaper Mediums of the Great Chattahoochee Valley’’ 


Represented Nationally by THE BRANHAM CO. 


New Style of Saying the Old 
“Your Esteemed Favor” 


It's the occasional little extra courtesies 
which mean the difference between routine 
business and genuine friendliness. The un- 
expected “thank you’ letter is all the 
more appreciated because it is unexpected. 

Zimmer Paper Products, Indianapolis, 
sent the following last January. However, 
with a minor alteration of the final para- 
graph it would be suitable for any season. 
“There is no business reply envelope with 
this letter! The last paragraph will not ask 
you to do anything, or even tell us any- 
thing 

We do want to tell you something— 
something we're happy about—and proud 
f—and grateful for! 

“In 1940 we shipped you 
pounds of paper. 

“All of us, I believe, are more or less 
inclined to take a customer for granted, 
perhaps give too much thought to looking 
for new ones 

We do not want you to think this is 
always true of us. So let us say now that 
from the bottom of our respective hearts 

“WE THANK YOU! 

And may your business grow, and our 
services become so profitable to you that 
1941 will show a nice big increase for both 
of us. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“All of Us at 
“ZIMMER PAPER PRODUCTS.’ 


Do Customers Knock Off 
an Unearned Discount? 


Taking the 2% discount for prompt 
payment is smart business, but knocking 
off that discount after the time limit is 
petty larceny. Nevertheless, you can’t tell 
a customer, “Put back those pennies, you 
aren't entitled to them.’” He won't like it. 
Tactful suavity is the note to sound. 

Buford Roe, of Thomas J. Dee & Co., 
Chicago, does the job with discretion in 
the letter below. Perhaps you can use his 
approach on your chiseling customers. 

‘Two per cent on a dollar doesn’t 
amount to much, does it? It doesn’t amount 
to much on $5—but two per cent on hun- 
dreds of dollars during a year’s time does 
mean something! 

“The smart man who started this prac- 
tice of a 2% discount on bills when they 
were paid within a certain time did so be- 
cause of the saving of unnecessary collec- 
tion expense. He had the right idea, but 
you will agree that there isn't a 2% saving. 
The company giving the discount saves 
some money in collection costs, but it is 
the buyer who benefits most, isn’t it? 

‘Suppose that all of our customers de- 
cided to take this 2% discount and still 
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not mect the requirements of the time 
limit. What would happen? Our cost of 
doing business would be increased, which 
would leave us no alternative but increase 
our price to you— and you wouldn’t have 
much choice except to pass this extra cost 
on to your Customers. 

It would be a vicious circle, wouldn't it? 
Your customers would buy less from you. 
You would buy less from us. We both lose. 

“What do you say we make a bargain? 
You make your payments within the time 
limit and take the discount you deserve. 
We, in turn, will promise that we won't 
permit anyone to take a discount unless 
the same conditions are met. 

“By working together we can break the 
circle before it has a chance to grow. Fair 
enough ?” 


Another in the Long Series 


on Winning: Back Lost Trade 


Lewis Bettman, president of Goldsmith 
Clothing Co., St. Louis, sent the following 
letter to 125 inactive accounts. Two weeks 
later, 26 had replied, five with orders. Nat- 
urally, he will continue to employ so effec- 
tive an epistle. Do you need a fresh slant 
on getting back strayed or stolen customers ? 
Then lend an ear to Mr. Bettman: 


“Yes, your account is Number 1948 on 
our ledgers, but your patronage and friend- 
ship mean much more to us than just a 
piece of paper. We missed you very much 
last year—we feel as though we'd lost 
an old friend and we hope that it has been 
through no fault of ours. If it has been, 
won't you let us know? 

“We know our product has a definite 
place in your store—our stock service 
should prove a valuable aid in selling those 


If You've Written a Letter That Gives> 
an “Extra 


In. It May Win a Round Table Prize,_ 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for February 


Burorp Roe 
Thomas J. Dee & Co. 
Chicago, II. 
Joun M. PaLtmMer 
Sales Manager 
Lee Clay Products Co. 
Clearfield, Ky. 
HerMan E. Stock 
Whitehall, Ine. 
New Haven, Conn. 
D. K. Strom 
Federated Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
N. B. Bsornson 
Dexter Folder Co. 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


Satisfied” Feeling. Send | 


hard to fit’ ones and our advertising an 
service helps make selling easier 

‘I wonder if you would do me a per 
sonal favor? Let me hear from you on ti 
back of this letter. Tell me why. I'll ap 
preciate it. 

“P. S—I enclose self-addressed stampe 
envelope for your convenience in replying 
Hooray, an Order! But How’ 
Mr. Buyer’s Credit Standing? 

Every firm is glad to receive an order 
from a new customer, yet when the latter 
has shaky credit the pleasure is decidedly 
tempered. Herman E. Stock, of Whitehal 
Inc., New Haven, handles this situation 
adroitly. We quote from his recent highl 
successful missive: 

“Many thanks for your nice order 1 
ceived today. We are most anxious to get 
right into production and make an early 
delivery but there is one little question. A 
you know, our product is a tailored on 
and for that reason we must be very cau 
tious about extending credit. 

“It has been our company policy 
years to accept initial orders only on : 
cash basis, unless the company sold ha 
the highest type of rating from the various 
credit agencies. 

“We realize that this is a touchy subject 
but we think we ought to be frank i 
writing to you. A report we have ha 
from an accepted credit agency indicates 
that you are having some financial diff 
culty. In the face of that we like to te 
that a firm so long established as yous 
wants to conduct its business in an_ honor 
able way. For that reason we are incline 
to do everything we can to play along wit 
you and help you as far as your cred 
rating and record are concerned. . . . 

“Now, as proof of good faith I have ! 
plan to suggest which I think will be mam 
festly fair to you and fair to us. If you 
will send us your check now in the amout! 
of $10 as a partial deposit we will pt 
ceed with the final engraving work an 
submit press proofs for your final approve 
After you have had an opportunity to & 
amine the proofs, let us have anothe 
check in the amount of $10 to 4ppP! 
against the account. 

“We will then make complete deliver 
of the merchandise and open your accoul 
for the balance remaining unpaid on ‘ 
ular open account terms. We do wa 
your specific promise, though, that out 
granting of the credit line is based on = 
paying us promptly within the 30 
after receipt of full delivery. Can J 
assure us of that? P 

“We are looking forward to being 
. = . 4 we 
real service to your organization ane 
both know that a full understanding * 
garding credit relationship is an essent 
element of friendly business dealings. 
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HEN you hire a salesman 
you want to know all about 


him. In evaluating his ability you 
will use the same standards that you 
and other employers have adopted 
in building successful sales organiza- 
tions. His references must be genuine 
and cover the points that bear upon 
his probable value to your business. 

Buying advertising in business 
papers is like hiring salesmen. The 
publication is the salesman that 
takes your sales message to business- 


men. Advertisers have also adopted 


f course you wouldn't answer 


that Ad... 


definite standards for measuring the 
circulation values of susiness papers. 
They want to know how much cir- 
culation a publication has, how it 
was obtained, where it goes, who 
reads it, how much they paid for 


it and many other facts. 


A. B.C. PROTECTS YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, evidence 
of reader interest, are among many 
facts in A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective media se- 
lection. When you buy space in 
A. B. C. publications your advertis- 
ing is safeguarded by audited circula- 
tion. Always ask for A. B. C. reports. 


This essential information is found 
in the reports issued by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, a coopera- 
tive and non-profit association of 
advertisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers. 

This publication is a member of ther 
Bureau in order that we may cooper- 
ate with advertisers by submitting to 
them our circulation facts and figures 
in A.B.C. reports—verified informa- 
tion that enables advertisers to select 
the right media with assurance that 


they will get what they pay for. 
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Editorial Housekeepers 


Although it’s sometimes difficult to con- 
vince a visitor of the fact, people who live 
in New York live normally. Women ac- 
tually cook at home. The New York Her- 
ald Tribune Home Institute will verify the 
fact, if there are any doubts, for that organ- 
ization of 13 busy editorial housekeepers 
has been advising the readers of its home 
pages (both men and women in and around 
New York) on the preparation of meals for 
the past 26 years 

The Home Institute’s work, however, 
takes in a great deal more than cooking. 
Its staff of trained home economists “with 
a nose for news’ are experts on all phases 
of housekeeping, and through the editorial 
columns of the Tribune pass along their 
knowledge of such activities as child care, 
budgeting, meal planning, entertaining, 
household furnishing, building, and a score 
of other problems that present themselves to 
the housewife 

In short, the Institute sums up its work 
as that of “an editorial department which 
locates, tests, develops and nterprets the 
news of every phase of homemaking.” 

Guided by Mrs. William Brown Melo- 
ney as executive director and Eloise Davi- 
son as acting director, the Institute conducts 
one of the most comprehensive jobs of edi- 
torial housekeeping in the newspaper field 
today. But it did not just emerge full 
blown. The Institute has a history closely 
paralleling that of the consumer movement 
and the development of tested advertising 
claims in this country. 

It was in 1911 that the then Tribune 
(the New York Herald and Tribune were 
merged in 1924) organized the first news- 
paper campaign on record to guarantee the 
advertising in its columns. Under the title 
of “Truth in Advertising,” the Tribune 
that year set up a one-room laboratory 
kitchen, adopted a seal of approval and 
told its readers 

“You can purchase merchandise 
advertised in the Tribune with abso 
lute safety—for if dissatisfaction re 
sults in any case, the Tribune guar- 
antees to pay your money back on 
request. No red tape. No quibbling 


As the idea of tested advertising claims 
kitchen 


developed, so did the Tribune's 


One room stuck practically under the city editor's nose served the Home Institute as its first home. 


cooking, testing, laundering 


Within a few years it had become a rec- 


ognized laboratory where manufacturers 
could bring their household appliances and 
utensils for practical tests om success or 
failure. Then the laboratory adopted the 
name, ‘‘Home Institute.”’ 

When such organizations as the Better 
Business Bureau entered the picture and 
schools, colleges, government agencies and 
manufacturers themselves took up the test- 
ing of advertisers’ claims, the Institute real- 
ized that its work as a consumer testing 
laboratory was completed. So its staff set 
cut on a new assignment, which it is still 
carrying on: To advise women on _ prob- 
lems of food, dietetics, housing, household 
planning and management. 

Today the Institute tests products only 
as such testing is practical for actual edi- 
torial reporting and recommendation—use 
tests rather than mechanical or technical 
tests. It offers no seal of approval; nor do 
advertisers need one to recognize the value 
of the Institute pages. Last year grocery 
products and grocery stores, including de- 
partment stores, accounted for a_ half- 
million lines of advertising in the Herald 
Tribune: furniture, household furnishings 
and equipment, including department and 
retail furniture stores, more than 750,000 
lines. 

In the Herald Tribune building, the In- 
stitute’s present headquarters, a far cry 
but logical development from the one room 
in 1911, consist of two kitchens, a “clothing” 
room, an auditorium seating 250 people, 
and executives offices. Its staff scout the 
markets, gather the news, arrange for pho- 
tographic set-ups, cook, write (the Institute 
pages carry no syndicated material), even 
occasionally offer their services as market 
analysts on household problems. To them 
manufacturers come to talk over and 
get advice on new products about to be 
launched, old products which for some 
reason haven't sold, new designs, etc. 

A food packer recently brought into the 
Institute a canned beef stew which had 
been on the market for several months but 
had not sold as well as had been expected. 
After analyzing the product, the Institute 
suggested that the company leave out the 
mace, with which the stew was flavored, 
make the product taste more like ordinary 
beef stew and let the consumer do her 
own flavoring with mace if she desired 


After following the advice, th 


: j Company 
found reception of its product greatly jm. 
proved. Improved range and er equip. 
ment designs are often recommended t 


manufacturers by the Institute 

The day-by-day job of the Institute stag 
is to prepare the Herald Tribune daily foog 
pages; a housing clinic devoted to ney 
and practical ideas in building, houg 
furnishing and decoration in the Sunda 
edition; and the “home” pages in Th; 
Week, the Tribune's Sunday magazine sec. 
tion. 

Supplementing its regular news features, 
however, the Institute offers booklets and 
leaflets to its readers on subjects that cap 
not be fully covered in daily and Sunday 
columns. Titles of some of the Institute's 
leaflets indicate the scope of its coverage 
... “A Week’s Dollar Dinner Recipes 
and Menus,” “Vitamin Alphabet Chart.” 
“How to Select an Automatic Refrigerator, 
“Exactly How to Clean a Kitchen and 
Bathroom.” Booklets are concerned with 
such specialties as kitchenette cooking, buf. 
fet suppers, appetizers, desserts 

The Institute encourages readers to con- 
sider the paper as a reliable source for 
home-making information, and its readers 
respond enthusiastically. On these responses, 
the Institute keeps a careful check, using 
the response as a guide to its editorial con. 
tent. The last year (1935) that the staf 
kept tab on individual items about which 
readers requested information, the total 
came to approximately 625,000. Records 
are now kept only on the number of actual 
telephone calls and letters received by the 
Institute. Last year’s total was 193,494, of 
which 71,007 were letters and telephone 
calls about Institute material appearing in 
This Week, 30,438 for further information 
about items mentioned in the housing 
clinic, 92,049 for further information about 
suggestions in the daily food columns. A 
“surprising number” of letters and tele: 
phone calls come from men, and the Insti- 
tute’s files indicate that the Institute 
numbers among its regular readers many 
an actor, lawyer, writer. 

Under the heading of supplementary 
services come the Institute’s cook books, 
“America’s Cook Book” and “Young Amer- 
ica’s Cook Book,” household ‘musts’ in 
kitchens in and out of New York. Soon to 
be published, a third book of the series will 
be on general housekeeping. 

A logical outgrowth of the Institute's 26 
years of housekeeping advice is its “Career 
Course.” The career? Housekeeping. Once 
a month “Career Course” meetings are held 
in the Institute's auditorium. Usually the 
house is filled to capacity with women who 
come to learn about foods, household equi? 
ment, decorations “how to organize 
their time, energy and leisure.” 

Geared to the present, the Institute stafl 
believes that National Defense begins in the 
home, is now doing away with offering 


Now there's room for 


and for the constant stream of visitors that come to see editors “keep house. 
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.dvice on such personal problems as “How 
to prepare a buffet supper for 16 people, 
in preference to devoting more space and 
time to nutrition. One recent Career 
Course” meeting discussed foods on a nu- 
tritional basis 

When the Herald Tribune celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Tribune with a special Sunday edition, 
April 13, the Home Institute will join 
other departments of the paper in review- 
ing the past century. An anniversary sec- 
tion will be devoted to the great news 
events of the period 1841-1941 and the 
part played in them by the newspaper. 
Here the Institute staff will discuss the 
changes that have taken place in that time. 


Radio News 


National Association of Broadcasters, 
headed by Neville Miller, and American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, headed by Gene Buck, have ap- 
pointed committees, which have begun 
negot ations looking toward an early end of 
radio's “music war.” 

* * * 

NAB last fortnight issued a booklet on 
Urban Listening in the United States,” de- 
veloped by the broadcasting industry in co- 
eration with CBS and NBC, which 
shows that on January 1, 1940, some 18,- 
113,000 families in urben centers had at 
least one radio. This was 90.9% of the 
19,919,000 estimated as the total number 
of families in urban places. It represents 
n increase of 5.3% over the figure re- 
ported for January 1, 1937, from the 
Daniel Starch survey for CBS. Families 
with two or more home radio sets totaled 
5,292,000, and radio families owning an 
automobile radio totaled 3,557,000. ; 
The median hours of daily family use of 
radio was found to be four hours, 17 
m nutes 


Scores of stations did a thorough job 
lately in informing listeners of “‘radio’s 
moving day,” March 29, when the positions 
on the dial of most United States stations 
were changed. . . . All eight Boston sta- 
tions joined in a detailed news release on 
the changes, prepared by John K. Gowen, 
sd, of WCOP. . . . CBS sent out a story 
on “present and new’ frequencies of its 
130 domestic and foreign afhliated stations. 

Six of the eight St. Louis stations 
tequired to “move” ran a joint publicity 
program there. . . . NBC presented 
Chairman James L. Fly of the Federal 
Communications Commission and Niles 
Trammell, NBC president, in a broadcast 
explaining the changes. . . . CBS aired a 
half-hour dramatic show titled ‘Radio's 
Moving Day 


NBC, introducing two new short wave 
transmitters—WRCA and WNBI—with 
combined power of 100,000 watts, has just 
observed the 10th anniversary of the Inter- 
American network. . . . Dr. A. C. Gon- 
zalez, former United States Minister to 
Panama, Ecuador and Venezuela, has been 
appointed assistant director of Latin Amer- 
ican relations of CBS. 


_ WHN, New York, has been permitted 
by FCC to increase its power to 50,000 
—. Gordon Gray, publisher of 
ue Winston-Salem. N. e.. Journal-Sentinel 
has received a permit for construction of a 
,000-watt frequency modulat’on  trans- 
mutter atop Clingman’s Dome in the Great 
mokies, which will be heard over 69,400 
Square miles in sections of North and 
South Carolina. Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky. Tennessee and Georgia. 
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United Broadcasting Company, Cleveland, 
operator of WHK and WCLE, has appl'ed 
for an FM permit. . . . WTAD, Quincy, 
Ill., is now broadcasting full time and is 
a basic supplementary station of CBS. 
WGY, Schenectady, forms an adviso-y 
council of 22 group leaders, to advise the 
station on children’s and public service 
programs. 
* * 

A. W. Lehman, manager of Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting, New York, also 
has been placed in charge of Advertising 
Research Foundation, there. Both are 
sponsored jointly by American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and Association of 
National Advertisers. 


Maxwell Dane, from Look, becomes 
sales promotion manager of WMCA, New 
York. . . . Gale Blocki, Jr., in charge of 
account-contact work at the Chicago office 
of John Blair & Co., radio station repre- 
sentatives, has been elected vice-president 

William Spier, from Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, has been named script 
director of CBS. . . . Lunsford P. Yan- 
dell, who has been in charge of commercial 
sales for NBC's international division, joins 
the Blue network to handle special sales 
assignments. 


Radio Today, New York, issues its fifth 
annual Yearbook and Trade Directory, list- 
ing 1,900 radio manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives, 500 radio products, and 15,000 
radio items. . . Radio Daily, New 
York, has published its 1941 Radio 
Annual. 


Don Thompson has become supervisor 
of special events for NBC's western divi- 
sion, at Hollywood, succeeding Clinton 
Twiss, who is now supervisor of an- 
nouncers there. . . . J. H. MacDonald is 
elected assistant treasurer of NBC. Robert 
M. Morris succeeds him as business man- 
ager of the record department 


A new Dixie network, with 22 CBS 
affiliates taking commercial and sustaining 
programs from WBT, Charlotte, N. C., was 
inaugurated last fortnight. A. E. Joscelyn, 
WBT general manager, pointed out that 
the move marks the beginning of an ex- 
tensive program to consolidate Columbia 
outlets throughout the South, with WBT 
as pivotal point. 


(Left) A. E. 
Joscelyn, general 
manager, Station 


\ BI 


(Right) 
Arden Pangborn, 
new managing 

director of Stations 


KGW and KEX. 


Arden Pangborn has been appointed 
managing director of the Oregonian sta- 
tions, KGW and KEX, at Portland. Palmer 
Hoyt succeeds him as managing editor of 
the Oregonian. KGW will soon go to 
5,000 watts, full time. 


Magazine News 

Life’s circulation passes the 3,000,000- 
mark, but the Saturday Evening Post still 
holds first place in the race for linage 
leadership. . . . Newsweek issues a Cir- 
culation piece analyzing its gains of 45% 
in linage, 90% in revenue, in 1940. 
Conde Nast’s Glamour ret:tles its issues so 
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that the date on cover corresponds with 
date of appearance on newsstands. : 
Effective with the July issue, the sales date 
of Country Gentleman will become the last 
Wednesday of the month preceding month 
of issue. New closing dates average five 
lays less on color and are the same interval 
on black and white 
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Perry I. Prentice, newly appointed pub- 
lisher of Time, announces that, “because of 
temporary limitation of air express spacc 
in the Pan American Clippers,” advertising 
for the first issue of Time Air Express edi- 
tion closed three weeks ahead of the orig 
inal deadline of April 14. The first number 
of this edition will total 30,000 copies, and 
will be distributed by air to Latin America 
It will be 48 pages over all, on 30 pound 
stock. Charter advertisers include 
American Express, Atlantic Refining, Ed 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing, Eaton Paper, 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery, National City 
Bank, New England Council, Owens 
Illinois, RCA, Saks-Fifth Avenue, Sterling 
Products, Hiram Walker, Westinghouse, 
and various rubber, aviation and_trans- 
portation companies Francis DeWitt 
Pratt succeeds Mr. Prentice as circulation 
manager of T/me. 

* * # 

Fulton Oursler and Harold A. Wise, 
editorial and advertising directors of Mac- 
fadden Publications, are elected vice-presi- 
dents. S. O. Shapiro rejoins Macfadden as 
circulation director. 


* * ¥ 


John F. Kurie is named research director 
of Look. Paul Fish, from The Amer- 
ican Weekly, becomes Detroit manager of 
Cosmopolitan. . Ralph H. Whitaker 
joins the New York sales staff and Allen 
C. Church the Philadelphia sales staff of 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . John C 
Flanagan, from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
is now on the Chicago advertising staff of 
The American Magazine, covering Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. King Whitney, 
from You, is named advertising manager of 
Baby Talk, New York. Edward ( 
Warren, metropolitan advertising manager 
of Parents’ and advertising manager of 
Baby Care Manual, has joined the Army 

Allison R, Leininger, vice-president 
in charge of advertising of Parents’. is 
elected a director of Parents’ Institute, 
Inc., publisher of this and other magazines 


Miss Elizabeth Adams is named 
editor of Your Charm, a Street & Smith 
publication Melvin G. Grover, from 
Mechanix Illi trated, succeeds Bird Rees 


as northeastern 
Nation's Busines 


advertising manager of 


House Beautiful issues the first of a 
series of five sections on as many “bride's 
houses” to be published this year 
Street & Smith streamlines the format of 
Detective Story. Saturday Evening 
Post releases findings of a food manufac 
turer among housewives on the question, 
“In what weekly magazine would you b 
most apt to read and have confidence in 
advertising ?”” 


* 3 XK 
Ski Illustrated and Your Sport 
York, have been merged 


Ne WwW 


Business Paper News 

Progressive Grocer reports, from census 
findings, that the number of grocery and 
combination stores in the country increased 
2%, to 447,257, and their volume rose 
17%, to $8,577,293,000, between 1935 
and 1939. Super Market Merchandis- 
ing shows, from a study of its circulation 
lists by Curtis Publishing Co., that “there 
are many large and profitable territories 
still available for super market expansion.” 

; 


* * 

Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, pub- 
lisher of Steel, the Foundry, Machine De- 
sign and New Equipment Digest and 
Daily Metal Trade, has elected E. L. 
Shaner, president and treasurer; G. O. 
Hays, vice-president; F. G. Steinebach, 
secretary, and E. L. Werner, assistant treas- 
urer. 

% 4 *# 

Charles Wilkinson is named promotion 
manager of Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods, McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications, succeeding H. A. Haworth, as- 
signed to special promotion and research 
work with the company. 

* * * 

Henry W. Marks succeds Douglas 
Taylor, resigned, as advertising director of 
Printers’ Ink publications. Joel Lewis is 
now head of the readers’ service depart- 
ment there. 


Henry W. Marks, 
new advertising 
director of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Charles B. Groomes resigns as treasurer 
and general manager of Editor & Publisher. 


Charles T. Stuart, advertising director is 
now also general manager 


Rex W. Wadman, publisher of Dvesel 
Progress, New York, has been appointed 
by the estate of Russell Palmer as general 
manager of its eastern properties, which 
consist of World Petroleum, Facts About 
Sugar, and Canadian Oil G&G Gas. .. . 
Major John Russell Ward, a former editor 
of Soda Fountain, has been named editor 
of Post Exchange and Canteen, New York, 
the first issue of which appears April 1 
Herbert F. Ohmeis becomes pub- 
lisher of Automotive Retailer, New York, 
succeeding John E. Atkinson. Dodd Coste: 
is now national advertising manager, and 
William J. Roseberry continues as editor 

+ * 

Progressive Grocer, New York, and 
Electric Light & Power, Electrical Dealer 
and Packaging Parade, Chicago, are elected 


members of National Business Papers 
Association. . . Ahrens Publishing 
Company introduced Hotel Buyers’ Direc- 


tory, a new service, in the March issue of 
Hotel Management. 
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Newspaper News 

Brightest factor in a smal] 
newspaper linage in February 
by Media Records for 52 large cities—was 
the continued rise in automotive. Total 
linage increase for these cities was only 
0.8%, from February, 1940, but automo. 
tive climbed 24.3%. The automotive total 
of 5,250,221 for February, 1941, was the 
largest for this month since 193i. It was 
1,000,000 lines more than in February, 
1940, and double the volume of February. 
1938. General (national) linage in these 
cities continued to lag. It was down 5.9% 
Financial was off 4.2 and retail off 13 
in February. Classified gained 7.2 


in in total 
iS reported 


Average net paid circulation of United 
States and Canadian weekday newspapers 
for the six-months period ended September 
30, 1940, totaled 43,347,593 copies, an in- 
crease of 1,419,903 copies a day from the 
average of the same period of 1939, reports 
the Bureau of Advertising. The 1940 total 
was 1,700,000 copies a day more than in 
1929, and nearly 14,000,000 copies a day 
more than 1920. While the combined 
population of this country and Canada ad- 
vanced 26% in the last 20 years, the com- 
bined circulation of weekday newspapers 
was up 47%. 

of * * 

Clinics on research, circulation and edi- 
torial promotion, sales presentations, etc,, 
will feature the annual convention of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 20-23. Speakers will include Gard- 
ner Cowles, Jr., Des Moines Register & 


Tribune; Walker Long, Huntington, W 
Va., Advertiser and Herald Dispatch 
Arthur Robb, Editor & Publisher, and 


George Benneyan, Bureau of Advertising 
Bradford Wyckoff, Troy Record, is presi- 
dent of NNPA and Ivan Veit, New York 
Times, convention chairman. 

* ok # 

Los Angeles Times has won the award of 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Pacihc 
Coast agency, for “outstanding excellence 
in merchandising cooperation.” The Port 
land Oregonian and San Diego Tribune- 
Sun Union received honorable mention 

New York Suan will award $500 for 
a series of five advertisements judged best 
suited to promote Father's Day. In a simi 
lar competition last year, entries were re 
ceived from 35 states. The winning series 
will be published in the Swm and in news- 
papers of other cities. . . . Christian 
Science Monitor introduces on its womens 
page a series of articles on ‘Selecting the 
Right Furniture for Your Home.” 

* * * 


Zanesville, Ohio, News appoints J 
Devine & Associates national advertising 
representatives. . . . F. W. Thurnau be- 
comes Chicago manager of American Press 
Association. Natt S. Gettlin— 
named local advertising manager of the 


New York Post. 


Outdoor News 


Henry M. Stevens, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., has been reelected president of the 
Traffic Audit Bureau. John V. Tarleton 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., is a new member 
of the board of directors. TAB is issuing 
an “Index of Audited Poster Plants, 
which now number about 10,000 through- 
out this country and Canada. 

ok * * 


John E. Clark has been appointed 1% 
tional eastern representative of Walker & 
Co. He will handle all eastern contacts 
the company, but will make his headquat- 
ters in Detroit. . . . San Francisco office 
of Outdoor Advertising Incorporated 
now located at 114 Sansome Street. 
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nt . Mountain States .....................--. 732 3% 28,400 563 3% 1,227,886 | 3% 
OO for | 
d best ee 1,964 10% 32,070 1,331 9% 3,659,886 11% 
1 Simi- 
ser . » 
jer UNITED STATES ................. 18,538 $28,260 14,738 31,468,887 
( on 
ng the 
1] Dealers as covered in the census report are those selling tires, batteries and acces- 
ny | sories and in whose sales volume 51% or more is represented by these items. 
Press op ae 
in js Of course, there are several hundred thousand retail tire outlets, but the Govern- 
pile ment report and TIRES circulation only considered those dealers that make the sale 
and service of tires and allied products a major business effort. 
mpson The readers of TIRES have real Buying Power—for not only tires, batteries and 
of the , ' 
rleton accessories, but for all forms of service station equipment and supplies. 
nember 
eons For 21 years TIRES has been proving the Buying Power of its readers to many 
ant, 
rough: advertisers who have been particular in the selection of their advertising media. 
Let’s prove it to you. 
ed na- 
Iker & 
on TIRES MAGAZINE 
adquar- 
:) office 
ted 18 ° 
120 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
ueNT & APRIL 1, 1941 [75] 


ESIGNING TO SELL 


LB. Walbridge & Co., Ravenna, O., is introducing a dish 
which baby can’t overturn, try as hard as he may, be- 
cause it is firmly anchored by a rubber suction cup. The 
lacquered rubber jacket surrounding the three-compartment 
china dish also holds hot water to keep food warm. 


2. Celluloid Corp’s Lumarith Protectoid transparent wrap- 
ping has been adopted by Sunny Sally Vegetable 

Growers, Los Angeles, to wrap washed, ready-for-the sauce- 

pan spinach. . . “/ 

fresh vegetables.” 


TELL bbhas 02 


“A milestone in the merchandising of 
Bags by Transparent Products Co., Los 
Arigeles. 


€ 


$8. Another unusual product for transparent packaging is 
smoked herring filets. J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, Newark, 
package theirs in Goodyear’s Pliofilm which has proved 


“far superior to any other material for holding the packages 
air-tight and oil-proof.” 
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4. Reynolds Metal Co., Richmond, designed and produced 
the Baker chocolate “Jubilee” package for General 
Foods. Made # eardboard laminated with aluminum foil, 
the package holds a pound of candies, each piece individ- ae 
me: wrapped in red or green aluminum foil to assure BEARDSLEYS .o!’. HE 
freshness. 
>. Park & Tilford Distillers, Ine., 
ew York, is entering the field of 
domestic cordials and liqueurs with 
both white and green, 60 proof, creme 
de menthe, bottled in distinctive con- 
tainers. 


@. Modern Packaging top 
honors to the new humidor tin 
which Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. has adopted for Sir Walter 
Raleigh tobacco. The can top is made 
with an integral knob. Into the inside 
of this knob the user inserts a small 
moist sponge which makes a humidor 
of the package. Container designed 
and manufactured by Continental Can 
Co. 


aw arded 


that old 


Debunking 


Mousetrap Story 


lr A MAN makes a better mousetrap, it still 
may be a slow seller. 


Today people are beating a path to store coun- 
ters where products are well displayed in attrac- 
tive packages. They are buying products that 
show off their qualities to best advantage. 


Dealers devote their precious counter space to 
packages with eye-appeal. They favor products 
in “Cellophane”’ cellulose film, because shoppers 
want them wrapped that way. (90.8% of women 
interviewed in a recent survey said: ‘“‘We prefer 
transparent packaging.’’) 


3 ~ 
¥ 


P= sak . 
Ww 


“CELLOPHANE'' is 
APRIL 1, 1941 


A TRADE-MARK 


And what shoppers want—they get. They reach 
for products in ‘‘Cellophane.” They regard this 
wrap as a definite ““Guide to Added Value.” 


So—if a mousetrap is better—it can show that 


it’s better by means of this better package. And 
that makes better sales. 


* * * 


Practical suggestions for a better package are 
yours for the asking. No obligation. Just write: 
““Cellophane’”’ Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 


. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
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7. Independent Paper Box Co., Los Angeles, developed the twelve-bottle soft 

drink carrier which was used so successfully by 7-Up Bottling Co. in a 
regional trial that it is now being contemplated by national distributors of soft 
drinks. Structurally the 12-bottle carrier is the equivalent of two 6-bottle 
carriers, side by side, with the necessary reinforcing to give security and wear. 


#%. Dorothy Gray, Ltd., New York, has added a complete ensemble of “Nose- 

gay” make-up to its list ef Easter gifts. Packaged in a white florist box 

lined with green, the ensemble contains rouge, lipstick and perfume stemmed 
together with a flower and backed by a lace-paper doily. 


9. Cases molded of Lustron, Monsanto Chemical Co. plastic, provide lighter 

weight than is found in conventional dry cells. Unaffected by prolonged 

contact with strong acids, Lustron has high electrical insulating properties and 

its transparency enables electrolyte level to be checked at a glance. Molded by 

Universal Plastics Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., for Non-Spill Batteries, Ine., 
same city. 


1@0. All stainless steel cooking ware is being marketed by S. W. Farber, Inc. 
Brooklyn. Handles and knobs are of Bakelite’s phenolic heat-resistant 
plastic, molded by Royal Moulding Co. 


Bu. Retailers and consumers alike have shown great enthusiasm for the re- 

designed Durkee packages which were introduced last Summer, the com: 
pany reports. Sales of Durkee bird seed have substantially increased since the 
adoption of a double-cellophane bag, designed by Dobekmun Co., Cleveland. 
Display container in which the product is furnished to dealers was developed 
by Hinde & Dauche Paper Co. The new Durkee spice packages, which repre: 
sent the first radical change in the company’s spice containers in over three 


id generations, were designed for easy product identification, the name of the 
oe RD SEED spice contained in the can appearing in bold type on all four sides. 
Sas j 


12. Character Novelty Co., South Norwalk, Conn., has adopted a window bex 
i is 
| a > 


for its toy animals to enable the products to be examined without har 
| FOR SONG Een ev 
y If fy ENERGY 


dling. Robert Gair Co., designed and produced the container. 
j 
ij 


Branded & Advertised Wallpapers 
Pull United Out of Red Ink 


(Continued from page 20) 


bride windows, etc.; includes letters 
showing how to interest building man- 
agers and real estate operators and sug- 
gestions on how to use radio spot an- 
nouncements and how to cooperate 
with paperhangers. 

2. Window poster, 21 x 28 inches. 
On heavy cardboard, this has a 13 x 
18-inch window cut-out. Six photo- 
graph enlargements are supplied 
which may be slipped into a slide at 
the back, one at a time, to make six 
changes. This can be used as a win- 
dow display poster or as a counter pos- 
ter as desired. The pictures are en- 
larged photographs in sepia. The color 
scheme of the poster is light peach 
with brown and green over-printing. 


a 


3. “Unitized” counter card, 13. x 
18 inches, printed in full color with a 
green pocket holder for point-of-sale 
leaflets. These leaflets, in black and 
red, are headed, “The New Way to 
Choose and Use Wallpaper.” The 
olor scheme is the same as the win- 
low poster. Twenty-five eight-page 
leaflets, or folders, go with each one. 

i. One four-time enlargement of a 
typical magazine advertisement. This 
is approximately 24 x 35 inches and, 
in full color, shows photographs of 
room set-ups and color photo repro- 
ductions of samples of wallpaper, six 
in all. 

5. National Style Show Wallpaper 
window banner, 18 x 54 
Printed in three colors. 

6 


inches. 


Package of price markers for 
both “washable” and “‘non-washable’ 
Unitized papers in a variety of sizes. 

Sample set of photograph post 
cards showing examples of room deco- 
ration and wallpapers. The papers 


These direct mail folders are printed on 

we wallpaper samples. Thus, more 

reefully than words, they show what 
the product is. 
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shown include such names as “Pond 
Garden,’ “Tulip Companions,” “Bo- 
Peep” and “Snowball.” 

8. Samples of direct mail folders 
in full color. These are unique in 
that they are printed on actual samples 
of wallpaper. One side of each folder 
has a picture of a room set-up in color. 
Turn the folder over and you have a 
sample of the wallpaper shown in the 
picture on the other side. 

9. Sample direct mail piece print- 
ed on the back of a reprint of a full 
color national advertisement. 

10. Copy of Nancy Warren's “Style 
and Charm” booklet, 6 x inches, 
28 pages, printed in colors. This book 
carries such headings as ‘So You're 
Going to Redecorate,’ “Playing with 
Color,’ ‘Recipes for Charming 
Rooms,” etc. After pages of advice 
aimed to solve problems of home 
decoration, the story of ‘‘Unitized’’ is 
finally told. 

11. Photo of “Unitized’’ electric 
sign available at $2. 

All of the items in the kit are avail 
able to dealers in wanted quantities 
on order. Every. piece is built to im- 
press the customer with the brand 
name, ‘“‘Unitized.”’ 


And Here’s the Result 


Mr. Yates was asked if he had any 
figures that might indicate, or prove, 
what the company’s first year in ad- 
vertising and product-identification 
promotion had accomplished, 1.e., in 
increasing sales and building desire for 
branded paper. He said he thought he 
could and offered the record in evi 
dence. It showed: 


Sales, under Unitized test 
] 


and guarantee, 1940 up 44.4% 
Sales, non-Unitized .. up 9.7% 
“The only conclusion you can pos 

sibly draw from that,” he said, “is that 
Our advertising and sales methods have 
brought, in this country, a definite 
trend to better papers. We expect an 
increased and continued trend in that 
direction. I think we’ve done a very 
fair sort of job for a first-year effort 
in national advertising and modern 
selling. 

“Our increased advertising sched 
ule, together with our greater effor: 
to develop better point-of-sale retail 
ing, indicates what we think of the 
plan.” 

The advertising and sales promo- 
tional material was prepared by Hays 
MacFarland & Co., Chicago. 


) “TOP oF THE MARK” 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Stars all about! A meteoric 
shower of lights crowning 
SanFrancisco’s twenty-seven 
hills below! Inall the world, 
no other such view as seen 
through the Mark’s windows 
in the sky. Nowhere gayer 
people in gayer setting. 


Dining, dancing, living... 
no human habitation looks 
on such a pleasure exposure 
as the Mark with its sky lo- 
cation, as air-minded mod- 
erns agree. Four minutes 


from the city’s center. 


Rates from $5 per Day 
Garage in Building 


Georce D. Smitn, Gen. Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO by. 


Los Angeles: G. W. Fawcett, 510 W. Sixth St. 
Chicago: G. W. Fawcett, 333 N. Michigan Blvd. 
New York: R. F. Warner, 11 W. 42nd Street 
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SALES PROMOTION 
MAN AVAILABLE 


With 14 years extensive merchandising 
experience, this man seeks responsible 
position in sales, advertising or sales 
promotion. 


Has ability to organize, coordinate and 
secure cooperation of others. Good sales 
personality. Gets along well with other 
people. Accustomed to meeting and 
selling executives as well as field per- 
sonnel. He has well-founded knowledge 
of dealers and their problems, and mar- 
kets and distribution methods. Familiar 
with making arrangements for and taking 
part in sales meetings. Has worked with 
artists, visualizers, etc., in producing all 
types of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Also extensive experience in run- 
ning contests and releasing policy, prod- 
uct and "How to Sell’ bulletins to or- 
ganization. 


Graduate of University of Illinois, in 
good health, married. Age 37. Now em- 
ployed. 


Location immaterial. Salary secondary to 
opportunity of establishing himself with 
reasonable degree of permanence. 


Sales Promotion Man 
C. E. LOVEJOY, vice-pres. 
Sales Management 


333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LARGE CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY DESIRES TO INTER- 
VIEW EXPERIENCED SALES 
EXECUTIVE, with acknowl- 
edged record for producing 
results. Preferably one who 
feels able to adapt and apply 
modern methods used in sell- 
ing consumer goods to the 
selling of chemical raw ma- 
terials to industry. Preferably 
one not younger than 35 nor 
over 45. Box 769, Sales Man- 
agement, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


Unequalled Designing 


and Engineering Facili- 


ties at Your Command. 


IGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


\ AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 
oy), GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Mark, Product, Initials, embossed in 

color—give a ZIPPO 

membered more often."’ 

Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

ZIPPO Mfg. Co..Box15 Bradford. Pa. | 
o rs rout 
4 / Wf? - L 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
| otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling, 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


‘How to Do Business with the 


Government on Defense Work 


Thousands of executives want to know 


' how they can do business with the Govern- 


ment under the Defense Program. Officials 
of the Othce of Production Management 


| are anxious to tell them how. 


‘ 


To meet this need for information on 
the subject that is the most important in 
America today, Business Week has prepared 


ia 2 }- page “Gulde book to Defense—Hou 
to Do Business with the Government.” 
Though not a Government document, it 


was written with official help. 
describe the procedure 
Army and Navy, 


Its chapters 
of selling to the 
Defense construction 


| contracts, increasing capacity, amortization 
|of plant, sub-contracting, wages and hours, 

labor relations, civil and military relation- 
| ships, priorities, price controls.” 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Of course the “Guidebook” is not com- 
plete. No single booklet could be. But 
it does provide a reliable outline of the 
mechanics of dealing with procurement of- 


ficers of the armed forces and with the 
OPM’s civilian trouble-shooters. Numer- 


| ous names and addresses are given to whom 


one may write for specific details on all 
the countless phases of the national arma- 


| ment effort. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The day after publication, 1,000 requests 
for copies of the report were received by 


| Business Week. That is merely a small in- 


dication of the tremendous interest which 
every company in the country has in such 
information. Copies, at 20 cents each 


| (quantity prices on request) may be had 


from Willard Chevalier, publisher, Buasi- 
ness Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


The Ohio Liquor Market 


The Ohio liquor market for the full year 
of 1940 has been summarized, mapped, 


|charted and intemized by county, district, 


| 
| 


and state in an exceedingly comprehensive 
study recently published by the Cleveland 
Press. 

This is the sixth such study compiled by 
the Press, and so it contains many com- 
parisons with sales in previous years. Total 
Ohio dollar sales in 1940 amounted to 
more than $58,235,000, an increase of 


$6,539,000, or 12.7%, over °39. Ohio 


| continues to favor bourbon whisky, which 


; inc reased 


Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade | 
and ‘“‘be re- | 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. | 


accounted for 51% of all sales. 


' : Spirit blends 
from 24.2% of the 


total in °39 


to 26.3% in 1940. Rye and gins lost 
|ground. Complete sales details for all 
brands, in each classification and price 
bracket, are included in the report with 
data on both wholesale and retail opera- 
tions 

A distortion map is included, which 
shows each county in proportion to its 


LIGHTER | 


percentage of total dollars spent. Another 


map indicates the state's wet 


| dry areas 


and the number of all ty; of -permit 
holders in each county. Although 88 vep. 
dors were licensed in Ohio 5 of them 
received 96.7% of the total siness. Per 
capita expenditure for the ye was $8.45 
but Cleveland had a per capita expenditure 
of $13.75. 

If you are a distiller, or a sales og ad 
vertising executive interested marketing 
liquor in Ohio, write Lewis S. Fidler. 
advertising manager, the Cleveland Pre 
Cleveland, Ohio Ask for Ohta Liguor 


Sale “aa 


General Motors Describes Men. 
Management, Machines at Work 


General Motors Corp has issued One of 
the most lucid, as well as entertaining, ex. 
planaticns of the machine's place in modern 
society that has ever our desk 
“There is nothing to fear in our form of 
economy,” Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., says in a 
foreword. ‘There is everything to fear in 
our lack of understanding of what makes 
it work. I have here brought together a 
few excerpts that have appeared in 'GM 
Folks,’ the monthly publication of General 
Motors employes, that they might illustrate 
some of the principles that underlie basic 
economic problems and in the sincere hope 
that they may serve to widen an_ under. 
standing of our industrial economy.” 

The question of the machine: Civiliza 
tion’s bane or blessing? is considered from 
many angles. In the first chapter these 
subjects are taken up: Machines Make Us 
Mighty. How Can We Produce More of 
the Things We Want? How We Work 
for Better Living Standards. Research Pio- 
neers the Way to More Things and More 
Jobs. From Musclepower to Motorpower 
Chapter II, “Industry Must Satisfy 130 
Million Critics,” discusses: The Assembly 
Line Starts at the Farm and the Mine. The 
Public Be Pleased—and Keeping Them 
Satisfied. The concluding section treats of: 
How a Nation Makes Its Living. Why 
Ups and Downs? Why Management? 

Dozens of Pictographs make the chapters 
vivid. While considerable space is given 
to GM products and production methods, 
the brochure is no mere advertising puff 
Your views on machines will be broadened 
by reading it. As Mr. Sloan points out: 

“While the questions and tasks confront- 
ing us today are, in part, of an emergency 
character, arising from the urgent need for 
strengthening the nation’s defenses, they 
are, in a larger sense, basic in the pet 
petuation of our adopted way of life. They 
relate to the fundamental problem that con- 
fronts us of how to produce ever more 
things for more people. They relate to 
the task of creating ever greater opportunity 
for employment. They relate to the Amet- 
ican desire to build an economy strong 
enough to satisfy ever better our individual 
and national needs. 

“In war or in peace we must look to 4 
strong economy as the sound basis on which 
to build a strong nation. But in a democ- 
racy like ours these tasks must be the con 
cern of every patriotic citizen.” We 
earnestly recommend that you get a copy of 
“How a Nation Gets Strong.” Write De- 
partment of Public Relatioris, General 
Motors Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


cre yssed 


Pictograph Correction 

In the March 15 Pictograph, called “Vite 
mins are Big Business, Not A Fad,”.Dw#s 
Review was incorrectly credited as the 
source. 

The material came from an analysis mad¢ 
for Barron’s Weekly by Paul W. Stewart. 
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| PERSONAL SERVICE 


——— 


AND SUPPLIES 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance 
'| Must Accompany Order. Classified 
| Rates: 50c a line of seven words, 
minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALARIED. POSI TIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organ ized advertising service of 


31 vears recognized standing and reputation, Car- 
es on preliminary negoti ations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
adividual ved to each client's personal require- 
nents. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign Retai ning fee protected by re- 
f provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
dentity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


tion protected. i. your salary has been $2,500 ry } 
nore. send . name and address -~, details. 
W. BIXBY, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N. ¥ 


EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 — This reliable 
ervice, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
s for high grade men who either seek a 
e. or the opportunity of considering one, under 
ions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
t position. Send name and address only for 
4 RA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertisin service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 


HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EXECUTIVE SALES ENGINEER NOW AVAIL- 
able, with excellent record selling special machinery 
to all types of industrial plants, municipalities, gas, 
water and power companies in New England. 
Presently located in suburban Boston but willing to 
move. Detailed employment history will, be tur- 

shed on request. Box 766, SALES ee, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED LITHOGRAPHY SALESMAN 
with executive ability for New England. Give com 
plete detailed information of yourself in reply 
Pox 773, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y. 


LETTER GADGETS 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET WILL KEEP 
ur letters on top of the desk with some chance 

ng y Wastebasket letters can't 
ed circular. A. MITCHELL, 
1 Ave., Chicago, 


LINES WANTED 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT selling large Auto- 


Motive and Hardware Jobbers’ needs, small tools, 
we Bauges, valve hdw., wiper blades. Might con- 
ee Rubber Co tribution tires, mech. goods. 
*etritory: Wis Minn., Dakotas. Box 772, SALES 


MANAGEMENT 429 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


MAILING LISTS 


een 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC 
Countants, Credit Ma 


ry agers, Sales Managers, Tr 
Managers, ‘ — Mi anogess, Purchasing PRnng 
Write +o Te at High Salaried Executives. 
LIST COMPILE ADV ERTISING CO., MAILING 

; Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
en 


American Magazine 
American Weekly 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
W ar 
Artkraf Sign a 
Associate d Business Papers 


Bakers Weekly 
Beach Publishing Co. 
Boot and Shoe 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Braniff Airways, 
Building Supply News 


‘hie ane Tribune 
‘ncinnati Times-Star ............. 
‘olumbus Ledger-Enyiiizes 


p Screen Co. 


Food Industries 


. Bed. 


Good Housekeeping 


Transcript 
Management 
Hotel Mark Hopkins 
Hotel Mayfair 
Chronicle 


last-minute 


| RS RS 


De ee nt Store 
Detroit News 


> Circular- 


Although the editors endeavor to make 


— 


Recorder 


Advertisers in This Issue 


Page 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ........2 2nd Cover 
KNX (Los Angeles) wT TeTErT TL rT Te 2% 
Ladies’ Home Journal .............. 8 
ETE TT ee 12-43 
Machine Design .................. 12-43 
The Magnavox Co. .............05. 51 


Miami Herald 50 


Milwaukee Journal ................. 3 
Nation’s Business ......06.secee0ce 63 
New Bedford Standard-Times ....... 68 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. ........... 39 
ee re 99 
Personnel Institute ................. 50 
Popular Mechanies Magazine Serer 61 
NS ee he ne eo nies nae 12-43 
Progressive Grocer .............000: 9 
Railway Electrical Engineer ....... 12-43 
Railway Signaling ................ 12-43 
Ross Federal Research Corp. ....... 65 
Sales Management ......... 42-43 and 

Saturday Evening Post ............. 17 
Shotland & Shotland ............... 73 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp 33-34 
DE. ck ah ancunaseseaicas eu vaeeaes $2-43 
fo ere 11 
WFBR (Baltimore) ................ 60 
WGA (CRVOINEE) once ccescccnsss 19 
Wee (eet TEMES? cvcssavvcsscass 7 
ee is ween ee 19 
WJSV (Washington, D. C.) ........ 67 
WRBL (Columbus, Ga.) ........... 68 
Se, SS Sy soci ona a ae olen 80 


revisions may 


this list complete and accurate, neces- 


occasional omissions or other errors. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PROFITABLE 


every 


a branch manager and 


demonstrate 


There is a direct relationship be 
of a company 
successful record as 


bear investigation 
profitable sales. 


Lexington 


SALES 


business depends upon 


a sales executive, 


as a Sales manager. 


Address 


heavy ———— 


uding 


SALES PRODUCER 

, energetic executive and sales adminis- 
inager with nationa 

Seeks change for personal reasons. 
Top-notch business, 
accomplishments wide variety 
College engineering graduate. 


SALES MAN 


, New York, N. Y. 


for hiring, training, 


EXECUTIVE 


now employed as assistant general manager of well 
y seeks new opportunity. Responsible 
and stimulating salesmen ; 
budgets; quotas 


POSITIONS WANTED (Cont'd) 


Original thinker, pleasing personality, age 38, col- 
lege. Box 771, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES CARTOONS 


MERRELL FEATURES specialize in original, 
creative cartoons for Sales Contests, Sales Bulletins, 
House Organs end Cartoon Advertising Strips. 
Send for samples of our “‘“SALES PEPPER-UPPERS’”’ 
monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES, 318 W 
Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


SALES PROMOTION 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 10c, letter size; (in 
a still less). 

trengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


SALES SHEETS, MANUALS, CHARTS 


Reproduced Economically-Efficiently by Laurel's 
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BY RAY BILL 


AGING VOLUNTEERS: 
in from M. P. Bickley, district trafhc manager of 
United Air Lines in New York. 


aims to obtain a tangible result for himself and his own 


A letter has just come 
While the writer 


organization, we think his proposal has merit. 


Idea! And may I have your reaction to it. Each Monday night 
we have a sales meeting which is attended by the members of out 
outside staff here in N. Y. Among other things we talk 
about sales approach, technique, presentation, closing—in fact all 
of the things that go to make up a successful sales call. 

The thought occurred to me that our salesmen would benefit 
from receiving an outsider’s point of view—how other companies 


We quote: 


sales 


operate—how they merchandise their product—hence the birth of 
my idea 

Would you be willing to trade places with me at one of yout 
future sales meetings—you talk to my group and I will talk to 


yours? Should there be some policy rule in your organization 


which would exclude an outsider, we still would like to hear from 
you or a representative of vour company.” 

There is quite a bit of difference between selling ad- 
vertising space for a business paper and selling passenger 
space for an airline. Nevertheless, we think enough of Mr. 
Bickley's suggestion so that we are going to swap" speak- 
ers with him at early meetings of our respective sales staffs. 
Possibly this same idea will appeal to other sales execu- 
tives; if so, we suggest that they communicate directly with 
Mr. Bickley at the New York office of United Air Lines. 

Possibly it will suggest a similar exchange of speakers 
in many other cities and across many highly varied lines 
of business. We say this because many times it is the out- 
sider who helps us to distinguish the forest from the trees 
in our own line of business and to govern our sales policies 


and use our sales tools in a more effective manner. 


+ ° 


N THE BUTTON: Wilbur Van Sant, head of 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, 
recently talked before the Advertising Club of 
that city on the subject of ‘Advertising Adjusts Itself for 


National Defense.” The following represents highlights: 

Wars are fought by converting wealth into munitions and mate- 
rial. Particularly in a democracy based on free enterprise, whether 
we are converting accumulated wealth or current wealth, it is done 
through taxation and the sale of government securities. And the 
only way taxes can be paid and securities purchased is to provide 
for the continual creation of wea!th year by vear 
for the movement of money 

“In the last 10 years, notice the parallel movement between na- 
tional income, building construction and motor cars. Were building 
construction and motor car sales low in 1933 because national in- 
come was low? Or was national income low because we did not 
buy enough motor cars and build enough buildings and put people 
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We must provide 


to work and monev into circulation? The latter is the answer 
National income is the result of human activity, and not the cays 
of it. 

‘This is no time to sit still and take life as it comes. Our enti: 
national economy needs a rapid demand for goods and services jp 
order that America may speed the movement of money 

“You may not think Washington is smart in everyth'ng it dos 
but it was smart in this one: When asked specifically what tts att 
tude would be toward heavy increase in advertising appropriation 
and consequent cutting of excess profits taxes—its reply was, ‘W 
are not concerned with that. More advertising means more move 
ment of money, both in advertising revenue and goods, and an 
money saved in taxation by the advertiser will be picked up man 
times over by us in both personal and corporate taxation 

“Advertising has its job to do F 
is one of the tools that business must use in making the Americar 
beehive hum. You can't sell war bonds or collect taxation fron 
people without income. And the way to have national income ist 
force business to a new high in America.” 


This savors of gospel but it is the kind of sales an 
economic gospel which must be kept to the fore anc 
matched against all of the far more colorful clamor for all 
out defense activity and war programs. All that applies t 
advertising applies with equal force to selling as a whole 
including perscnal selling through the sales staff. Americ 
must keep up its sales and advertising enterprise in order 
to keep up its ability to defend America. 


. Sd 


EGISLATION AND ADVERTISING: 

honeyfull shot of sardonic humor the camellias 0 
McMillan, secretar 
He opened his 
talk before the Chicago Federated Advertising Clubs with 


For thi 


compliment go to George S. 
of the Association of National Advertisers. 


The man charged with the direction of an advertising appt 
priation today—really has little to learn of past acts of legislatos 
There are, after all, only a few laws affecting this business 
advertising with which he need be familiar. If he knows 
understands thoroughly the following: The Federal Trade Com 
mission Act and its amendments such as the Wheeler-Lea Act, © 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal trade-mark 
statutes, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the copyright laws, ¢ 
postal rules and regulations, the Federal lottery laws, and all ? 
rules and regulations promulgated thereunder, together with 
common law as it relates to trade-marks, rights of privacy, bb 
etc., and if he is as thoroughly familiar with Federal Jaws aft 
ing various particular industries such as the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, the Foreign Registry Act, the Federal Ale 
Control Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Wool Labelitt 
Act, the Miller-Tydings Fair Trade Enabling Act, for examp* 
again together with the rules and regulations promulgated thet 
under—then he has only to familiarize himself with State 
on advertising, premiums, coupons, fair trade, unfair trade pm 
tice, discrimination and sales and use taxes, before he is ready ' 
lay out an advertising campaign. Of course, if he does not follos 
amendments to these laws, new regulations, and court decision 
he is apt to get into a little trouble here and there.” 


the job of stimulating desire. | ® 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Oxi in their daily newspaper can people get the word-and- 


picture, day-by-day account of momentous events in the war 
world of today. That's why daily newspapers are read so thor- 


oughly now. 


In the third consecutive year of sustained business advance, 
Detroit is now feeling the added impetus of Michigan’s $653,000,000 


share of the defense program. That’s just one reason why Detroit 


The Detro it News is a particularly fertile buying market. 


Advertisers can reach this great market by using one news- 

THE HOME NEWSPAPER paper—The Detroit News. For The News, by itself, reaches 6342% 
Vew York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ of all Detroit homes taking any newspaper regularly! 

And The News today has the highest circulation in its history 


with the greatest quoted home-delivered circulation in America ‘ 


How much of Chicago's 


expanding buying 


on LU CEL de g Ys from 580,000 to 625,000 more tha 


' 


delivered by other Chicago daily newspapers 


on 922/20 CLCL4Y 5 from 300,000 to 810,000 more 
delivered by other Chicago Sunday newspapers 


You can ” more po af , 


cost with a advertising 


Increasing industrial activity is expand- 
ing payrolls and retail sales. Short meas- 
ures in sales promotion are now inade- 
quate. Is youradvertising equal totoday’s 
greater selling opportunities? 

To get your share of Chicago’s buy- 
ing, build your advertising program . 
. around the Tribune. 
With over 1,000,000 net paid every day 
of the week, the Tribune delivers from 
580,000 to 625,000 more total daily cir- 
culation than other Chicago daily news- 
papers. And on Sunday from 300,000 to 
810,000 more than other Chicago Sun- 
day newspapers deliver. 


at one low cost.. 


When you use the Tribune, you get 
balanced, market-wide coverage. As the 
only newspaper with circulation volume 
equivalent to majority coverage of all 
metropolitan Chicago families, the Trib- 
une is this market’s basic medium. In 


Chicago y * 


THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


every income group of interest to adver 
tisers, it has far more circulation that 
other newspapers. 

The newspaper of greatest interest ff 
readers produces the best results for ad 
vertisers. As the newspaper most effeg 
tive in selling its own product, the Tri 
une is best fitted to build more sales fa 
you. Chicago retailers affirm this fact 
During 1940 they placed 67% more ad 
vertising in the Tribune than in ang 
other Chicago newspaper. 

General advertisers during the same 
period gave the Tribune a 52% lead. 

When you can have more, why také 
less? Your advertising in the Tribung 
steps up your promotion to meet Chi 
It puts more 
and develog 
greater volume at less cost per unit sol 


cago’s expanding buying. 
power into your selling 


Tribune rates per 100,000 circulation ate 
among the lowest in America. 

lor more information on how youc¢ 
increase sales in Chicago at lower cost bf 
making the Tribune your basic mediu 
ask a Tribune representative or consul 
your advertising counsel. 
TOTAL NET 


PAID CIRCULATION NOW IN EXCE 


EVERY DAY OF THE WEE 


